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ON THE BELIEF OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS AS TO THE 
NATURE OF THE DEITY, AND THEIR EXPECTATIONS OF 
A FUTURE STATE OF EXISTENCE: IN REPLY TO THE 
ASSERTIONS OF “A DEIST,” ON THOSE SUBJECTS. 


‘ “ The idea of one God, the governing mind of the universe, was un- 
known to the Pagan world.”—-Mureny, WVotcs on “‘ The Manners of the 
Germans”: by Tacitus. eet 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 

j STR, 
rue man who, breaking through the barriers of fair, argue 
ment, and sinning against the laws.of free discussion, at- 
tempts to impose upon the ignorance, or avail himself of the 
negligence of his fellow-creatures, by means of unfair states 
ments, or of artful and delusive misrepresentations, must be 
surely deemed guilty ofa heinous crime against the dictates 
equally of reason and of truth, and becomes, in fact, a traitor 
to the true interests of the human race. The abstract justice 

_of this statute law of the courts of discussion will, I think, be 
denied by none ; and it is upon the force of its provisions, that 
I have come forward to arraign the communications of your 
correspondent, “ A Deist.”” He has himself appeared before 
your bar to defend the right of private judgment, and claim 
the exercise of free discussion ; let us see whether in his own 
person he has not attempted to pervert the one, and actually 
sullied the purity of the other. 

Having already examined his assertions with regard to the 
religion of the northen nations, I shall now principally confine 
myself to the following passage, which will be found to con- 
tain more real misrepresentation, than, from the smallness of 
its extent, could well be expected, or imagined. We first are 
told, that the ancient Germans were polytheists, then that the 
Scandinavians acknowledged one supreme deity, and. believed 
in a future state of existence, and immediately afterwards oc- 
eurs the following sentence—“ We learn also, from unquestion- 
able authority, that the temples of ancient Egypt had in them nei- 
ther image nor representation of any thing ; and the Grecks were 
certainly not tdolators, till the ce) of Cecrops, the founder of their 
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Aba pe city, who, according to Eusebius, was contemporary with 
OSes. 

Now what is the impression here left, or meant to be left, 
on the mind of the reader? Why evidently, from the combina- 
tion of the sentences, and the apparent continuation of the ar- 
gument, no other than this, viz. that the earlier inhabitants, 
of Egypt and of Greece, as well the Germans, and the Scandi- 
navians, in fact acknowledged, unlike their descendants in later 
times, but “One Supreme Divinity, eternal, omniscient, omni- 
potent, and just.” Such is undoubtedly the sense of the pas- 
sage asit is framed and introduced by your correspondent : let 
us see its meaning in the words of its original author—I say 
original author, because the passage isin fact copied from 
Potter, and might indeed be called an extract from that writer, 
if it had not been mangled and altered by your correspondent, 
in order to adapt it to the imposition, which I think he evi- 
dently intended to pass on your readers. - “ As (says Potter) in 
discussing the temples, images, and various other appendages of 
the religion of ancient Greece), among the most ancient Egyp- 
tians, the temples were without statutes, if Lucian may be cre- 
dited, so also the Greeks worshipped their Gods without any visi- 
ble representation, tillthe'time of Cecrops, who, according to Eu- 
sebius’s account; lived about the time of Moses—the most ancient 
representations of the Gods; were rude and agreeable to the igno- 
rance of those ages.” ; 

Here we may observe, that “a Deist” has made two most 
material alterations in the wording of the passage, as well as 
wholly omitted the latter part of it, which, although necessary 
to compleat the sense, would have at once shewn the fallacy 
ofhis assertions. First, he affirms that we learn a fact “ from 
anquestionable authority,” which his‘author only casually says 
is such, “if Lucian may be credited ;”* and, secondly by sub« 
stituting the phrase “ not idolators,” in the place of worshipping 
their Gods without visible representation,’ he impresses it onthe 
mind of the reader that the ancient. Greeks were not even. po- 
lytheists, whereas in fact, all that either his authority, or the 
reason of the thing, will bear him out in asserting is, that the 
rude barbarians who inhabited the Peninsula of (Jreece, pre- 
viously to its being colonized by Cecrops and others, and con- 
sequently previous to the formation of the. empire, which alone 


* As the Deist has himself called the authority of Lucian “ unquestion- 
able,” he will of course be willing to abide by the decision of that author. 
The passage is as follows--from the Egyptians the Assyrians received 
their traditions. concernin the Geds, and in like manner erected temples, 
wherein they also placed. images, andset up slatues; whereas in former 


times, the temples, even'among the Egyptians, were withoutany ima 
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we are accustomed to acknowledge under that title, were in- - 
capable of giving form to the probably hideous and terrific 
beings, which, possessed of the attributes of demons, they wor- 
shipped under the name of Gods. 

So much for the original misrepresentations of “a Deist;” 
we will now turn to one which he has either borrowed without 
examination, or, what is worse, adapted after it, from the writ- 
ings of others. . The task is an ungratefnl one indeed, but the 

_circumstance of your having given his communications to the 
public renders it in some degree a necessary one. The asser- 
tion I refer to is this, viz. that the ancient Germans “ worship= 
ped one Supreme God, master of the universe, to whom all 
things were submissive, and obedient ;” and this he says we 
learn from Tacitus. Now we learn it, indeed from the Deist, 
who himself learns it from Mr. Mallet ; but whether, on the 
face of the thing, it be probable, that that gentleman should 
have derived it from the Latin historian, let yourreaders de- 
cide, after perusing the motto prefixed to this, and my former 
letter, which is actually extracted from Murpby’s notes on the 
very work (the Manners of the Germans), from which this 
very singular and remarkable assertion is said to be derived. 
The words indeed, or words of a somewhat similar import to 
those adduced, do actually occur in the writings of the histo- 
rian; but, even if it were right to take them in their uncone 
nected sense, they certainly are not applicable, as they have 
here been erroneously applied, to Lhe ancient Germans genee 
rally, being merely asserted of one of the almost countless series 
of savage tribes, which are characterised under that common 
title. The historian represents them, generally, as gross and 
barbarous polytheists and idolators, asserting, says Potter 
(though I have not been able exactly to hit upon the passage) 
that their gods consisted of rude trunks, and unpolished oaks. It 
is in support of this assertion, that the historian, in the context 
ofthe passage under consideration, makes the various tribes se- 
verally pass in review before the reader, characterizing each by 
their peculiar modes of faith, and the most prominent features 
of their superstitious observances—among the number that thus 
present themselves, occur the Semnones, a tribe that, for ought 
we know, were as gross polytheists and idolators, as any of the 
others; but who are distinguished to the mind of the reader by 
the circumstance of their paying visits, at stated periods, to a 
certain grove, which, it is said, was supposed by them to be 
the sacred mansion of the all-seeing God of the universe, who 
held every thing in a chain of dependance on his will and plea- 

sure.” 

Now the extent of a universe, imagined and called into being 
amid the morasses of Germany, and the notions as to an all-see- 
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‘ing Deity which would naturally be entertained by the inha- 
bitants of such a country, might, of themselves, be easily sur- 
mised, without the further assistance of the historian—that as- 
sistance, however, happily is not wanting; for Tacitus goes 
‘on to tell us, that this very tribe, Deists as they were, and 
dauntless sticklers no doubt for the stability of the laws of na- 
ture—commenced their operations, when arrived at the wood. 
‘in’ question, by the slaughter of a man! The grove, too, inha- 
bited by this benevolent Deity, was, we are also told, beheld (as 
well indeed it might be) with superstitious terror. No one en- 
tered it without being bound bya chain, and should he hap- 
pen to fall, he must not presume to rise, but inthat grovelling 
state was compelled to make his way outof the wood! Exal- 
ted and sublime religion ! enlightened and praise-worthy prin- 
ciples ! what pity is 1t that opinionssuch as these should be for- 
gotten, that practices like these should be abrogated ! Methinks I 
hear “a Deist’”’ sighing for the rude bogs and morasses of these 
philosophers—exclaiming against the vile impostors, who havé 
copied their doctrines, without confessing from whom they bor- 
rowed them—and lamenting that mankind are not still wander- 


ing in the wilds of uninspired Déism, bound by the chains of 


superstition, and compelled, when the unaided weakness: of 
their nature betrays them toa fall, to grovel like their fellow 
brutes upon the earth, or extricate themselves from the conse- 
quences of their errors and their wanderings as they may best 


beable. How dreadful indeed is it, that such such astaté of © 


things should have been superseded—that- so great a revolu= 
tion should have taken place in the frame of society — that, iff 
short, to sum up all in one small sentence, the laws of naturé 
should not here also have been stable ! pT aee 
_ To the consideration. of yourself, and your readers, I submit 
the remarks and observations contained in this, and my former 
letter on the subject. If. deemed well founded, they. may not 
only serve to confute the particular assertions of “ a Deist;”’ but, 
what is of infinitely more consequence, also tend generally to 
shew, that, as the probability ofa revelation from the Deity may 
be demonstrated from the phenomena of nature, so its absolute 
necessily is approved by the records ofevery nation which have’ 
come down to us, and established by the concurrent voice of 
antiquity. J remain, &c. 
JP PD: 
P. & One part of the subject remains to be commented on, and it is 
perhaps deserving of more serious consideration. Cecropsand Moses, it 
appears, were both Egyptians, and they are each severally represented as 
deeply versed in all the learning and superstition of that country :, from 
the same point then, at the same time (for itseems they were contempo- 
raries)they started on their course—the one founded Athens—the other 
ted the Israelites to Jerusalem. For centuries afterwards we find their. 
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journey continued as it were in different directions, but we may picture 
them to our imaginations as meeting again in the persons of their pos- 
terity, when we read of Paul disputing with the Athenian philosophers, on 
the hill of Mars. We find, however, the descendant of Moses here teach- 
ing the existence of but one God, whilst the representatives of Cecrops 
boast of thirty thousand ! All that [would now say on the subject is this, 
from such a difference of effects, what would enlightened philosophy dic- 
tate, as to the similarity of the causes which produced them? 


© PO NIPEPIEIISESSISSE OED 


MR. BURDON, ON THE OVERBEARING SPIRIT OF PRIESTS; 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 

FOR all priests who are actuated by a priestly spirit, [have 
“the utmost hatred and contempt, and nine out of ten of them 
are priests in spiritand in truth, of whatever church they may 
be, because they are all convinced of their right to dictate to 
mankind, and to treat them as schoolmasters treat children ; 
but when they have both spiritual and temporal power, they 
are intolerable, like the ministers of the church of England. 
Other bodies of men are actuated by the spirit of their order, _ 
that is, by an idea of concentrating in themselves a considerable 
portion of power or knowledge; but as they have none of 
them so much temporal power as the English clergy, they are. 
more tolerable and less insolent. 

It is now high time that the spirit and power of these men 
should be abated, and your society, Mr. Editor, has the credit 


’ .ofbeing the first Christian society which has attempted to 


strike at once at their existence. Others have attempted to 
diminish their influence, and have in some measure succeed- 
ed ; for since the reformation they have lost much of their 
spiritual power, though none of their temporal riches. ‘The 
time was, when no eréat family was without a chaplain—a sort 
of mischievous spy, who made himself useful to one_part of the 
house by watching the conduct of the other, and dictating to 
the whole under pretence of religion. ‘These vermin are now 
happily exterminated, or if they anywhere exist, they are quiet 
convivial animals, who take their dinner and their bottle without 
troubling themselves any further. Such men are only contemp- 
tible, and they escape being hateful by not being mischie- 
vous. 

The Jesuits were a set of Romish priests, justly hated and 
dreaded by all ranks of people, though they succeeded in mak- 
ing numerous proselytes ; but they carried their spiritual and 
temporal power too far, and were finally abolished‘in differ- 
ent nations, though those nations consisted of devout and zea- 
Jous Catholics, 
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Anation of Christians has no need of an army of priests. 
The Christian religion was intended to abolish the Jewish 
priesthood, and the whole of the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written forno other purpose. A Christian who can read that 
epistle,and still contend for the necessity of priests to teach 
what Christ and his apostles have taught already, must be so 
bigotted and so blinded by prepossession, as to deserve the/ap- 
pellation of an unworthy follower of Christ. 

Compare the spirit of priests with the spirit of Jesus and his 
few chosen teachers—nothing can be more opposite : the one is 
all humility, meekness, self-devotion, disinterestedness, and gen- 
tleness; the other isall pride, arrogance, ostentation, tyranny, 
and worldly mindedness. In profession they are the children of 
Christ, in practice they are the children of Satan, for Satan 
means ‘ foe to God and man.” —See Parkhurst’s Lexicon to the 
New Testament. 

Dryden has well described the state of the world when priests 
kept all religion to themselves. | 


In times o’ergrown with rust and ignorance, 

A gainful trade the clergy did advance; 

When want of learning kept the laymen low 

And none but priests were authoriz’d to know; 

When what small knowledge was in them did dwell, 

And he a God who could but read and spell ; 

Then mother Chureh did mightily prevail, 

She parcell’d out the Bible by retail ; , 
But still expounded what she sold or gave, 

To keep itin her power to dain or save. 

Scripture was scarce, and as the market went, 

Poor laymen took salvation on content, 

As needy men take money, good or bad, 

God’s word they had not, but the priest’s they had. 
Yet whate’er false conveyances they made, 

The lawyer still was certain tobe paid. 

In those dark times they learn’dtheir knack so well 
That by long use they grew infallible ; 

Atlast a knowing age began Vinquire 

If they the book, or that did them inspire? 

And making narrower search, they found, too late, 
That what they thought the priest’s was their estates 
Taught by the will, produced the written word, 

llow long they had been cheated on record. 

Then every man who saw the titlefair 

Claim’d a child’s part, and put in for a share, 
Consulted liberty, his private good, 
And sav’d himself as cheap as e’er he could.—Religio Laici. 


The object of every trade and profession is to get money, 
and when they relate only to our temporal concerns, there is 
no harm init; but when they interfere with our spiritual affairs— 
when any particular set of men claim a divine commission to 
meddle with our hopes and fears of eternity, and expect to be 
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be paid for it—there is a gross inconsistency in thus making a 
gain of godliness, which must strike every impartial mind, and 
convince us of the worldly aims of sucha fraternity. The primi- 
tive Christians had no such interested views, and the Quakers 
have followed their example—they instruct each other without 
pay. Allowing fora few conceited singularities, they are the 
most blameless of all Christian sects ; they have shewn us how 
little necessity there is for priests, and your society has given 
another glorious example, which I trust will be further exten- 
ded. I remain, &c. 

Hartford, near Morpeth, August 11, 1812. W. Buropon. 
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THE PRIMITIVE MODE OF PROMULGATING CHRISTIANITY 
COMPARED WiTH MODERN PRACTICE. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 

HAVING in my former essay shewn the primitive mode of 

promulgating Christianity, and that pulpit preaching and 
stated ministers are directly opposite to it—that such a 
practice and such an order of men are not sanctioned: by the 
New Testament—and that even on the ground of utility and ex 
pediency the prinvitive mode was not only preferable, but that 
modern practice so far from being calculated to accomplish the 
design of promulgating genuine Christianity, was most emi-+ 
nently calculated to defeat it—a question may naturally arise 
how then was the knowledge of it tobe perpetuated after the 
death of the apostles ? The answer is easy; and the New Tes- 
tament will sufficiently bear me out; but first it may be neces 
sary to state what Christianity is, lest in the multifarious dogs 
mas, creeds, and articles, which are said to belong to. the 
Christian religion, many might suppose it was a system so 
complex that none but learned men could be able to under- 
stand or explain it : and as it might be suspected that I should 
feel disposed to makeit very simple indeed for the purpose of 
shewing that it needed not an order of learned men purposely 
setapart toteach it, I will give my own ideas in the words of 
aman whocan haveno motive whetever to make it appear 
more simple than it really is—I will give you the words of a 
hireling preacher, Mr. Belsham. He says, 

“‘ {findeed religion consisted of a series of subtle and ab- 
struse propositions, which none but men of superior understand- 
ings and learned education could comprehend, the nature and 
evidences of which can only be understood by those who devote 
their whole time to close investigation, unlearned persons, who 
are almost entirely occupied in secular employments, must be 
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content to believe and act as their. spiritual superiors should 
direct. But the fact is otherwise. Religion is a plain, simple, 
intelligible doctrine. It consists in the love of God and our neigh- 
bour, and in the practice of virtue founded upon the expectation of 
a future life. All who are capable of performing the duties, may 
also understand the obligations of religion, and the Christian doc- 
trine is so clearly revealed in the New Testament, that no HONEST 
inguirer can greatly mistake.”* And Dr. Priestley says, in his 
preface to asermon, entitled Unitarianism defended, (page 10.) 
Itis in reality nothing else than superstition that has made regular 
ministers, as they are called, so necessary as they are now be- — 
come, there being nothing that is done by them that may not | 
be done and with as much effect without them.” And the apos- | 
tle Paul (Cor. xv. 1 to4) corroborates this testimony of the sim= 
plicity of the Christian religion, by saying, ‘* Moreover, bre- 
thren, I declare unto you the gospel which I preached unto 
you, which also ye have received and wherein ye stand, by 
which also ye are saved if ye keep in memory what I preached 
unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. For I delivered 
unto you first of all that which I also have received, how that 

Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures, and that he was 
buried, and that Ne rose again thethird day according to the scrip- 

tures.” 

' Now then the question is plainly this, how could a know- 
ledge of this very simple religion be perpetuated after the death 
ofthe apostles, without the aid of an order of men called 
preachers? ; 

Andhere let it be observed, that simple as is the doctrine of 

a future state, on which all the rest is founded, it could not have 
been known at first but through men appointed by heaven to 
declare itin all parts of the world, as Paul justly observes 
(Rom. x. 14-15)—“ How then shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe 
in hin of whom they have not heard? and how shall they 
hear without a preacher (proclaimer)? and how. shalt 
they preach (or proclaim) except they be sent?” But the 
case is widely ‘different in the present day, for even if no other 
method had been appointed to perpetuate this knowledge, we. 
are in possession of the New ‘Testament, in which Mr. B. says, 
‘The Christian doctrine is so clearly revealed, that no honest _ 
enquirer can greatly mistake.” | All the men in the world caa- 
not tellus more of Christianity than is there contained, and if as 
he says it is sO clearly revealed in that book, those at least who 
are in possession of it have noneed of stated teachers. Butit 
may be said, there are thousands who have not that book, or 


- See his sermon preached at Essex Street, and afterwards published, 
entitled “the Rights of Conscience asserted and defined.’'---p. 14. 
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- af they had, could not read it; but what has this to do with 
stated preachers, who preach only to those who profess to be- 
lieve in Christianity, and are in possession of the Bible. If it 
is an argument for any thing, it is for an order of men called 
schoolmasters, to. teach men to read, and for an uncorrupt tran- 
slation of the Bible, freed from all its forgeries and inter- 
polations, to be atterwards given to those who havelearned to 
read it. 
But so simple is the Christian religion, that I am satisfied it 
neither needed that men should be able to read, or an order of 
‘men to teach it, to make it be understood; and itis this extreme 
simplicity that fitted it for the instruction and comfort of all men 
in all circumstances and situations of life, however poor or 
unlearned they mightbe. If this be the case, we shall find, 
by a reference tothe New Testament, that the means for per- 
' petuating the knowledge of it among mankind was adapted to 
that end. It is well known that Christianity was never intend- 
ed to depend upon writing ; for ifit had, the first thing necessary 
for Jesus aiid his apostles to have commanded, would have been 
that ali men should haye been taught to read—a knowledge 
which lapprehend few possessed in any age before the art 
of printing was invented; and had the knowledge of Christian- 
ity even depended on writing, and preaching had been neces- 
‘sary under those circumstances, it could be no argument for 
preaching in the present day, when so great a portion of man- 
kind can read, and through the means of printing all the rest 
might so easily,be taught. Let us only suppose that all the 
30,000 preachers employed in this kingdom were to set about 
the task of teaching men to read, and we might be sure in Jess 
‘than two years their services might be altogether dispensed 
with, as every person might in that time be enabled to read 
his Bible. | 
_ Jesus wrote not any thing ofhis life or doctrines—he never 
commanded his disciples to do it for him. The Acts and the let- 
ters of the apostles were written without his commands, and were 
the result of peculiar circumstances—they were never intend- 
-ed to perpetuate Christianity. The Evangelists wrote their 
histories for particular churches, probably without any view to 
posterity—they only became of consequence to Christianity 
when it had been corrupted by the intervention of priests, and 
these-records were then referred to as the /best remaining 
source of information; toshew what was approved or disap 
proved of by the writers ; and in these scattered fragments it is 
that we are enabled to discover what was the primitive doc- 
trines and practices of the first Christians, and for which we 
cannot be too thankful, as although they do not contain a regu- 
lar digested system, yet we find sufficient, when selected and 
Vou. 1. oF 
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compared, to serve asa clue to lead us out of the labyrinth in 
which priests have artfully bewildered the Christian religion ; 
for, as Robinson (Ecclesiastical Researches, p..51) says, ‘* to- 
ward the latter end of the second century, most of the churches 
assumed a new form, the first simplicity disappeared, and 
insensibly as the old disciples retired to their graves their 
children, along with new converts, both Jews and Gentiles, 


came forward and new modelled the cause.” This having been ~ 


the case, and all sects and parties having declined the task of 
‘going back to the original standard, and contenting themselves 
with trifling and very partial improvements, it becomes the:du- 
ty of the Freethinking Christians to search the matter to the 
bottom, and to exhibit truth in all its native simplicity and 
loveliness, ‘‘ whether men will hear, or whether they. will for- 
-bear.”’ 

[have shewn that Christiauity is a simple religion—that 
it was intended for men of all conditions—-for these who 
could not read, as well as the learned—that it: was 
not designed to depend upon writing—of course it behoves 
me to shew also, that the means ae” d by Jesus and 
his apostles for perpetuating the knowle 
In the first place then, we may expect to find that Jesus took 
‘every proper method to teach his apostles what his design was 
in this respect, and from their conduct may learn what it was 
he taught them, as being fresh in theirmemory : they, being his 
faithful servrnts, and alsoassisted by the holy spirit, would no 
-doubt act entirely agreeable to his directions; accordingly we 
find (Actsi. 3), “ that he was seen of them forty days, and speak- 
ing ofthe things pertaining to the kingdom of God ;” and be- 
side the instructions then given in compassion to human infir- 
mity, he had promised them every necessary assistance lest they 
should mistake or forget (John xiv. 26); but the advocate, the 
holy spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever 1 have said to you.” 

Here then we see they were instructed not in the truth or 
the evidence of those facts on which Christianity was foun- 
ded, this was unnecessary, but in the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God—undoubtedly in the proper means to be used for 
establishing and perpetuating that kingdom: and.as a kingdom 
implies government, a constitution, and laws; and as it is evi- 
dent that facts and the evidence of them, :of which they were 
eye-witnesses, needed not to be taught them—it must relate to 


te 
dge of it must be _ 
simple and well adapted to the end it was intended to promote. 


/# 


the former and not to the latter, which: J esus employed forty — 


days to instruct his disciples respecting, and for the right accom- 
plishment of which he promised them the assistance of the 
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holy spirit. Of course whatever means they appointed for 
perpetuating the knowledge of Christianity was of divine au- 


éhority, as was also the constitution and discipline of the Chris- 


tian church as instituted by them: and as there can be no 
doubt that they faithfully adhered to the instructions they had 
received, their example, where it can be traced, must in all 
cases, except where accompanied with miraculous effects, or 


‘only designed for temporary purposes, and adapted to peculiar | 
“circumstances, be to us an infallible and unerring guide, which 


eannot be departed from on any pretence of expediency or uti- 


lity, without assuming to ourselves the possession of greater 
wisdom than the Deity, under whose guidanee and direction it 


zs evident the apostles acted. = 
Now, Sir, as | know there are some men with whom the au- 
thority of a priest is of wore importance than that of Jesus and 
his apostles, oreven of God himself, f will give-you' the opi- 
nion of Dr. Priestley, from the preface before referred to—an 
opinion given, [suppose, in his unguarded moments, and which 


‘is so much in unison with the plan adopted by the apostles for 


perpetuating the knowledge of Christianity, that their practice 
‘will appear only a comment on his advice, for he says (page 1), 
“ My advice therefore would be, that for the present the Uni- 


‘tarians in this city (Philadelphia) should form themselves into 


societies, though in small numbers. Let a few persons who, as 


in primitive times, may be'called elders, be chosen to direct their 
affairs.” And that this method was entirely competent to the 


purpose of making Christianity known, he adds (page 12), 
* The opinion and practice of individualsin private life have 
little effect for want ofnotoriety, but a church anda place of pub- 
lie worship, known to all and open to all who choose to attend it, 
is like a city that is set upon an hill that cannot be hid; by joining 
such churches or assemblies we likewise make that open profes- 
sion of our principles which the gospel reyuires of us.” i 

Our next enquiry is, what steps did the apostles take to per- 
petuate the knowledge of Christianity? and we find that they 
in the first stance united all who believed, in one common 


family or church. (Acts ii. 4, 42.) “ And the same day were 


added about three thousand souls, and they continued stedfastly 
in the apostles doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread. 
and in prayer; (v.47) and the Lord added to the church daily 
stich as should be saved.” Again(Acts viii. 14)“ now when 
the apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had 
received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and 
‘John,’ no doubt to form them into a church, and direct 
them how to act, as they did in every place where Jesus was ac- 
knowiedged as the Messiah.’ And at a very early period many 
ehurcheg., were established, as we read (Acts ix. 5)—“Then 
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had the churches rest throughout all Judea, aud Galilee, and 
Samaria, and were edified (that, is built up), and walking in 
the fear of the Lord, and in. the comfort of the holy spirit were 
multiplied.” 

Here are passages sufficient to shew that the apostles united 
all who believed in church fellowship: and this must have been’ | 
in consequence ofthe instruction they received during the forty 
days that Jesus was teaching them the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God ; for it does not appear that he gave them any _ 
direct command for that purpose, previous to that time : it 
is certain that he had spoken of a church indirectly, when he 
‘said to Peter ‘‘on this rock (viz. that Iam the son of God) will 
I build my church.” I shall not enter into an explanation of — 
the-word church, in this place; let it suffice that I meana body 

of men, not a building of wood, brick, or stone. Here then, 
-are churches. established, and by observing what is said res- 
pecting them, we shall find that they were organized bodies, to 
whom, as bodies, directions were given and letters addressed. 
(See Acts xiv. 23.) ‘When they had ordained elders in every 
church.—(xv: 22.) It pleased the elders, with the whole 
church.~(verse 41.) Paul went.through Syria, confirming the 
ehurches.—(xvi.4, 5.) And as they went through the cities they 
delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the 
_ apostles and elders, and so were the churches established in the 
faith, and increased in number daily.—(1 Cor. iv. 17.) As I 
teach every where tn every church, (vii. 17) so ordain 1 in all 
churches.—(xi« 16.) We have no such custom, neither. the — 
churches of God.—(xvi. 1) As I have given orders to the 
churches of Galatia so do ye.—(2 Cor. vili. 19) But who was 
chosen of the church to travel with us.—(xi. 28.) Cometh 
upon me daily the care of all the churches.” 

Here we not only find that churches were established, and 
that they were organized bodies, but that this organization 
did not depend on their own choice, or arise out of their con- 
sideration of the expediency and utility of such order, but 
was entirely dependant on the direction of the apostles. 

J might here stop my enquiry, and say that I had proved my 
point, and that the apostles, by uniting Christians into churches, 
had done every thing that was necessary to perpetuate and 
spread the knowledge of Christianity, after their. decease, 
without the aid of pulpit preaching; for, as Dr. Priestley says, 
“ A church and a place of public worship, known to all and 
open to all who choose to attend it, is like a city that is set on 
a hill that cannot be hid: by joining such churches or assem- 
blies we likewise make that open profession of our principles 
which the gospel requires of us.” But } shall not content my- 
self svith “ his opinion, oy with mere inference frem the exist- 
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ence of churches, and their organization, but shew. from the 


‘New Testament the nature and design of these churches, as it 


- 


respected the propagating and perpetuating the knowledge of 
Christianity. Andhere | would be understood to speak only 
of their use in teaching it to the world: their other duties { 
shall reserve for another essay. ey 

In the first place, the church of God is called the temple of 
God, and, Christians the priests of God, (See.2 Cor. i. 16)“ for 


yeare the temple of the living God. (Peter i.9) But ye-(all 


Christians, not the clergy only) are a chosen generation, a 


royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye 


should shew forth the praises of him who called you out of 


-darkness into his marvellous light.” Now it should be remem- 


bered that under the Jewish dispensation the temple was the 
only place where the knowledge of the divine will was made 
known, and the priests the only communicaters of it; conse- 
quently the Christian church, being called the temple, Cliristi+ 
anity ought only to be, made known from it, and Christians 


being the priests of God, it belongs to all Christians, and not 


to a particu'ar order of men cailed the clergy, to make it known. 
And it is worthy of remark, that even the clergy among Dis- 
senters make a distinction between the congregation and the 
church : those to whom they preach are called the congrega+ 
tion; aselect body who confer together, and. mutually edify 
each other are called the church; but such select bodies the 
enlightened Unitarians are endeavouring to abolish. Other 
preachers rob the church of the right to teach the world— 
they are aiming to rob them of the duty of teaching each other. 
Again (1 Tim. iii. 15), the church of God is calied the “ pil- 
larand ground ofthe truth,” consequently the only repository of 
the truths relating to Christianity as communicated to them b 
the apostles; and Paul, referring to this, says (2 Thes. ii, 15), 
“ therefore, brethren, stand fast, and held the traditions whieh 


ye have been taught, whether by word or our epistle.”’ And in writ- 
iy g Yy P 


ing to Timothy (2 Tim. iii. 2) he says, ‘‘ the things thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” And so fully 
sensible was Paul of the competency of the church to propagate 
and perpetuate the knowledge of Christianity, we find him ex- 
pressly declaring that he had studied not to preach where it had 
been made known before (Rom. xv. 20). Yea, so have I strived 
to preach the Gospel not where Christ was named, lest J 
should build upon another man’s foundation, but as it is writ- 
ten to whom he was not spoken of they shall see, and they that 
have not heard shall understand.” And the other apostles follow- 
ed his example, rarely ifever preaching in any place where chur- 
ches were established, but associated with the church, and joined 
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with them in making Christianity known, or in comfortwe 
‘and strengthening the churches among whom they went ; and it 
in any instance they did preach in such places, it wasonly where 
the place wis very extensive and the number of believers few. 
But how different is the practice of modern teachers ; instead 
of abstaining where Christ has already been made known, and 
“where churches are established, they studiously avoid those 
‘places where there are few believers, and seek for those only 
‘where numbers are to be found:who hold their dogmas, and 
merely repeat those things which were well understood before. 
Again, if we examine the New Testament closely, it wil! be 
‘found, that we have tie most clear and definite directions a8 to 
the design and duty of the church, as it respects the subject 


undér consideration; for Paul clearly points out what God _ 
intended the church should do and how it should be done, and also — 


commends tient for what they had done in this respect (See Cor. 
xiv.) % ifall prophesy (¢each), and there come in one that be- 
lieveth not (or unlearned), he is-convineed of all, he is judged of 
all ; andthus are the-secrets of his heart made manifest; and 
sofalling down on his face he will worship (reverence) God, 
and report that God is with you of a truth” Again, 
(Ephes. iii. 8,9, 10) speaking ofthe design of his ministry, he 

says, “‘ unto me’'who am less than the least of al! saints, is this 

favour given, that I should preach (proclaim) among the Gen= 
tiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to make all meh 
see what is the fellowship of the mystery, which from the begin- 
ning of the world hath been hid in God who created all things 
(that is, arranged or constituted all things relating to the Chris= 
tian church) by Jesus the Christ, ro tHE INTENT that now 
unto the principalities and powers in heavenly things micHT 

BE KNOWN By (or THROUGH) the church ihe manifold wesdont 
of God.” Can any thing be more plain and decisive than this 
passage, where Paul declares that he was only an instrument to 
make the church acquainted with these truths, that they might 
be able to teach others? Fee Ts 

2 Again, (Philippians a1. 15) writing to the church ‘at Phi- 
lippi, he says, that “ ye may be blameless and harmless, the 
sons of God, without rebuke in the midst of a creoked and per- 
verse nation, among whom ye shine as lights inthe world holding 
forth the word of life.’ And Jésus (John xvii. 20, 21), contem= 
plating the effects that must naturally result from the united 
exertion of those who believed on his name, says, “ neither 
pray | for these alone (the apostles) but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word, that they all may be 
one, as thou Father art in me, and in thee, thet they all may 
. one in. us, that the world may believe that thou hast sent 

Ae. * 
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Here then we have the express declaration of Jesus, in his 
most solemn moments; that the church, and not an order of 
men called preachers, were: to be the instruments in propagat- 
ing Christianity ; and it does appear as if those men were full 
aware of this, as they have taken to themselves the exclusive 
title of being the church of God, and on this claim many found 
their pretensions to the exelusive right of exercising 1n what 
they call holy things. They call themselves the clergy, and 
the people the /aity—an explanation of the term clergy will 
expose allthe craft. It means, if translated, the heritage; and 
as the church is called God’s clergy or heritage (Peter v. 2), 
by assuming the name, they claim all the privileges attached 
toit. But if the duty of teaching Christianity belongs to God’s 
_ clergy, heritage, or church, and all believers who are united 
to txe church ferm that clergy or heritage, then it follows, that 
preachers are not only useless, but base usurpers of the rights 
- and privileges of the Christian church. But it should be known, in 
justice to the Papist and Protestant churches, that they are not 
the culy usurpers—the enlightened Unitarian preachers claim 
‘the title and the privilege, and their senseless followers 
meanly submit to the degradation and therobbery. _ 
But not only have we these plain declarations of the duty 
“ofthe church to teach Christianity, but apostolic acknowledg- 
ment that they performed that duty effectually,and commen- 
dation for so doing (I Thess. i. 6 to 8.) ‘* Ye became followers 
of us and of the Lord, having received the word in much afflic- 
tion, with joy of the holy spirit; so that ye are ensamples to all 
that believe in Macedonia and Achaia. For from you sounded 
out the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but also inevery place your faith to God ward is spread abroad, 
so that we need not speak any thing.” 
in this andevery other church, no doubt the Old Testament 
‘was read ; and the prophecies compared with the facts relating to 
the Messiah. Paul commends the Bereans, as honourable nen, 
for searching the scriptures, and he assures ‘Timothy that these 
scriptures were able to make him wise unto salvation, through 
faith which isin Christ Jesus, and that they are profitable for 
doctrine, reproof, and instruction in righteousness, and to 
make the Christian perfect and thoroughly furnished to every 
- good word and work. (See | Tim. iii. [5 to 17). In addition 
.to the Old Testament, they read also in their assemblies those 
_-epistles-which were written by theapostles to the church (2 
Thess. v. 27) Paul says “I charge you by the Lord that this 
epistle be read unto all the holy brethren.” Now if we add 
to this, that in edifying each other and building up each other 
in their most holy faith, they talked together ofthe resurrection 
of Jesus, and ofthe doctrine and duties resulting therefrom, 
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and if (as Dr. Priestley says) their place of meeting was known — 
‘to all and open to all, what could be more effectually cal- 
eulated to perpetuate the knowledge of Christianity, and con-— 
vert mento the Christian church, than this was? It needed — 

not learning in the teachers, or. in the hearers—the man who 
* had never learned to read was as fully competent.to hear and 

understand what these simple men read and taught, as if he 
had been ever so learned. ‘ 

_ Had this practice continued, it must. be evident to every re- 
flecting mind that it would have been difficult if not impossible 
to have introduced erroneous doctrines into Christianity, as — 
immediately upon their being offered the rest of the members 
would have resisted them,and proved that they had ‘no such 
doctrines, neither the churches of God.”’* Beside which, the 
mutual correspondence kept up between the different branches | 
of the Christian church would have been a prevention; for 
had any thing improper crept into one branch, all the rest _ 
would have protested against it, and have thereby prevented 
the evil; but when one man was hired, and appointed to be the 
sole teacher, and the different branches of the church became 
separated from the main trunk, and considered themselves en- — 
tirely independent ofthe body at large, then in the very nature — 
of things their doctrines and practices would become corrupted. 
—it would be the interest ofthe preacher to invent doctrines, &c. _ 
different from other preachers, such as would please the greatest 
number, and insure to him the greatest profit; and being the — 
sol; teacher, none would dare or have opportunity of giving an 
antidote with the poison : and holding no communication with 
the Christian church at large, he would be free from their in- 
terference and protest—he would, indeed, have “the world 
before him, aud interest his guide.” : 

Althoug!r 1 think this would be the natural consequence of 

such a state of things, and should feel perfectly satisfied in re- 
jecting the modern practice from the consequences that appear — 
so inevitably to result from it,and which demonstrate it to be 
so inexpedient and useless under any circumstances, yet we 
are not left to depend upon this mode of reasoning—there is a 
full tide of evidence in the scriptures, and history confirms all 


* The Christian church was a religious corresponding society, consist~ 
ing of all Christians in all nations ; and whoever remembers the panic 
into which the English government was thrown in 1793, in consequence 
of a political society of that nature, will be able to appreciate the effect 
that sacha united society was capable of producing, and that nothing 
could be better calculated for disseminating and preserving principles and 
opinions thanit was; and had the government looked coldly on, and suf- 
fered them to proceed, they would certainly have accomplished their ob- 
ject, let it have been good or bad--so wise and effectual were the meads 
adapted to the end. 
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that has been said against it. See Robinson’s Ecclesiastical 
Researches, page 51, 52, where he says—“ the first and the most 
fatal of all events to the primitive religion was the setting up 
ofa CurisTIAN ACADEMY at Alexandria in Egypt. Christians | 
had been reproached with illiteracy, and thisseemed a plausible 
method to get rid of the scandal. This school was first kept by 
Pantenus, whom Clement at first assisted, and then succeeded, 


as Origen did him. Lach improved on his predecessor, and 


altogether invented questions about the Christian religion, suf- 
ficient to perplex and puzzle the whole world. From a wild 


enthusiastical philosopher of Alexandria, named Ammonius 


Sacca, these men imbibed a chaos of gross errors called philo- 
sopby ; because it'was the production of idle men, who con- 
cealed their love of ease under the specious ‘name of love of | 


’ wisdom. Vain questions about matter and spirit, the whole 


and the parts, human souls, demons, and the first cause; time, 
piace, circumstances of events; were all applied by these 
men to the Christian religion, and the inspired writers were 
put onthe rack, and tortured to give answers, and determine 


- points, of which probably they had never heard the names, 


and never entertained a thought. Here youth were bewilder- 
ed, under pretence of being taught ; here the most dangerous 
of all rules of interpreting scripture was laid down; and the 
iutors first amazed themselves with it, and then distracted the 
minds of their pupils. This was, that scripture had a double 
sense, the one obvious and literal, the other hidden and mys- 
terious, which lay concealed, as it were, under the veil of the 
outward letter. The former. they treated with the utmost 


_ neglect, and turned the whole force of their genius and appli- 


cation to unfold the latter; or in other words, they were more 
studious to darken the holy scriptures with their idle fictions, 
than to investigate their true and natural sense. Some Chris- 
tians foresaw the mischief which this school would produce, 
and remonstrated against it; but they soon sunk into neglect 
and contempt. Time, however, hath discovered, that their 
fears were not groundless; for from this intoxicated house pro= 
ceeded in a regular train most of the evils that have since 
afflicted the church. Having laid down a double sense of 
scripture as a first principle, allthe rest followed of course ; the 
four gospels became hard books ; common Christians could not 
find out the meaning, for that lay in the mystical sense ; con- 
sequently, the aid of the school became necessary to inform 
them. in proportion as AcapEmtcs taught in the churches, 
and were applauded, unphilosophical and illiterate teachers 
were slighted: the title and dignity of philosophers delighted 
so much these vain men, that they always appeared in the phie 
losopher’s cloak, so thata man able to teach was instantly 
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known by his habit. The modest plain people retired, and — 


kept at due distance. Some churches chose these superior, 
geniuses to teach them constantly, and called them from the 


school to settle among themselves, and they returned the fa- — 


vour by introducing mysteries, from which proceeded, first 


disputes, and then councils of men of their own order to settle — 


them.” 


Here then is the evidence of history, and that from the pen ~ 


of a hireling priest, to prove that all I have suggested did 
happen in consequence of departing from the scripture plan, 
and setting up one man to be the teacher of the rest ; and that 
this plan of expediency and utility, as modern. preachers call 
it, was the means ard sole means of subverting genuine 


Christianity ; and shall we resort to that for restoring Chris- — 
tianity, which is proved to have been its bane, and reject the 


scripture practice, which is so wise and simple, and comes to 
us sanctioned by the result of experience, and the evidence of 
facts? 

Thus then I have proved from scripture and history, not 
only that the Christian church was designed as the reposi- 
tory, and for the communication of divine truth, but that it 
always answered the purpose more effectually than any other 
method could have done. Dr. Priestley has acknowledged 


that it was the primitive method, and says that achurch even in - 


his time, was “ like acity set upon a hill that-could not be 
hid.” 


Now in all these, and numerous other places, the duty 
of making Christianity public is always ascribed to~ the — 


church, and ever to individual teachers; and even where 


the apostle Paul enumerates the different characters that — 
were raised up in the first instance for promulgating Chris-~ 


tianity, and forming, instructing, and establishing, the Chris- 


tian church, he expressly declares it was only for a particular } 


purpose, and they were to continue no longer than was neces- 


sary to perform the work for which they were appointed. See — 


Ephesians iv. 13, where he says, these persons and gifts were 


“ for the edifying (building up) of the body of Christ till we (the — 
church) all come in the unity of the fuith and the knowledge of 


the son of man, unto the measure ofthe stature of the fullness 
of Christ ;” i. e. till the church was fully established in all the 
truths of Christianity, and needed not these extraordinary per- 


sons and gifts, whose place none in the presentjday can pretend — 
to supply, as they were all endowed with the extraordinary — 


gifts of the holy spirit, which none now possess. Is it not then 
a most curious circumstance, that a system should be pursued 
and supported, of propagating Christianity by pulpit preaching, 
aud stated ministers, not only without a single authority from 


— 
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the New Testament in support of it, but with the whole scope 
__and authority of that book in direct opposition to it ? 

Where then, is the authority for setting apart an order of 
men for that purpose ?* Why, say the bigots of the old school, 

_ the apostles preached, so ought we. In so doing, we are only 
following of theirexample. Here indeed, comparisons would 
be odious ; but the modern Unitarian teachers, beaten out 
of this vain ground, say we donot pretend to prove it from 
the scriptures, they being silent on the subject! Every Chris- 
tian church is therefore left to its own discretion to adopt such 
order; discipline, and means of spreading Christianity, as expe- 
dieney and utility suall dictate. 

I tuink, Sir, FT have shewn that their assertion, as to the si- 
lence of the New Testament on the subject, is as gross a false- 
hood as ever was palmed upon the folly and credulity of man- 
kind ; and had tiese men a claim to an estate possessed by 
another with so weak a title, they would not fear to obtain 
possession of it in any court of judicature in this kingdom. 

‘To me the evidence is so striking and copious (and not half of 
it have | adduced), that if even Jesus and his apostles had 
designedly written on the subject, they could net have made it 
more plain and determinate ; and upon every view of the sub- 
ject I am satisfied that in all circumstances, in all places, and 
on all occasions, it is and must be the most expedient, use- 
ful, and efficacious, of any plan that possibly could be devised 
‘for spreading and perpetuating the knowledge of Christianity. 

What then becomes of the pretence for pursuing a plan 
different from that which Deity himself has appointed and sanc- 
tioned,‘on the ground of its expediency and utility ? what then 
becomes of all the evasive and disingenuous trifling of your 

‘ correspondent “ Juvenis?” Surely he has never read the scrip- 
tures, or if be has, must have very imperfectly understood 
them. I trust before he ever attempts to preach again, or to dee 
fend the practice on the ground of expediency, be will answer 
my arguments, and shew either that they do not prove the point, 
or that the quotations are misapplied. if he is an honest man 
he will do this; ifhe is not, I shall not hear from him, and he 
will pursue his wnauthorised practice ; if he is a sincere Chris- 
tian, and is convinced by my argument, [ can have no doubt but 
he will publicly make his recantation in your Magazine. 

* If preachers are so very useful, what need of Bible Societies, and why 
should the pious corporation of London, with the sapient Lord Mayor at 
their head, in the nineteenth century, be obliged to distribute Bibles to 
the poor? Either the Bible ought to be sufficient without the preachers, 
or the preachers without the Bible; for though many may not possess, 


or be able to read the Bible, yet a provident government has taken care 
that no one shall be destitute of a priest, or free from his exactions; and 


yetit is said, men are s(ill ignoraut of Christianity ! 
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But there are some living in the country, who say ‘‘ we ap- 


prove of the plan pursued by the Freethinking Christians— 


We really think it the best, but we are placed in different cit- 


cumstances ; our numbers are few, and they are not compe- 
tent to teach.” All this is nothing to the purpose, it is pulpit 
preaching that keeps them thus ignorant and supine—practice 
makes perfect—let it be every man’s duty and privilege to teach, 


and tiings will soon be altered. But admitting all that is ad- ~ 


‘vanced to be true, surely it will not justify our dissenting from a 
plan authorised by Deity himself, to substitute one that we only 
think better ; but not only so, [apprehend most Christians can 
read, and if they cannot teach them. It wouldsurely be a more 


useful work than preaching to them. Read the Bible at your | 


meetings, let each make his comment, or ask -a question. 
This will lead to greater ability, so that the evil will soon be 
remedied; but if at last you get no men of talent, is that abso- 
lutely necessary ? Will not your holy lives and conversation 
in the world, and your statedly meeting to read the sacred 
writings as a Christian church, make it known that you are 
Christians ?. And willnot this be suflicient to draw the atten- 


tion of every man who sincerely desires to be a Christian ?. 


Besides, surelyif you have had a preacher before, the mere 
preventing him from ascending the pulpit, or ingrossing the 
whole right of teaching to himself, will not stop hismouth! You 
will still have the advantage of his instruction if heis a Christian; 
and if he isnot, then indeed youare better without him than with 
him. The only difference you could find, if he continued among 
you, would be, you would have less of his preaching, but you 
would read and hear more of the scriptures ; and were he to 
preach for ever, he could tell you nothing more than they con- 
tain that would be worth your hearing: and [have the autho- 
rity of Mr. Belsham for saying “ That the Christian doctrine is 
so clearly revealed inthe New Testament, that ne honest en- 
quirer\can greatly mistake!” 

Thus having proved that the apostles did appoint the means 


of perpetuating the knowledge of Christianity—that the | 


church alone ought to be the teachers of Christianity—that the 
New Testament is plain, decisive, and-perspicuous, on the sub- 
ject—E shall conclude, and anxiously expect if there are any 
honest men among the clergy (as they are called), or their advo- 
cates, who read this, that they will immediately attempt to an- 
swer it, or quit their unlawful practice, with its gains. 
‘Jn my next I purpose shewing the constitution and discipline 
of the Christian church ; and for the present remain, 
Your's, &c. 
\ A FREETHINKING CHRISTIAN. 
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STRICTURES ON THE PRAYER BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY, 


Lo the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 

HAVE in my possession one of the circular letters issued 
“= by “ The Prayer Book and Homily Society,” of so curi- 
ous anatnre, that it deserves to be framed and glazed. Had 
the society in question, Sir, been sure that all men are fools, 
they might have distributed their letters without fear of oppo- 
silion; asitis, 1 cannot but feel surprised that they should 
suffer a single copy of this “ Herculean” production to escape 
' the pale of the church. 

As you, Sir, have always shewn a readiness to insert my 
humbie lucubrations, I doubt net but you will publish my 
remarkson this mushroom spawn concern — those baronets, and 
M. P's, and Esquires, who have stepped forward to supporta — 
toitering fabric. ‘ Asa member of our excellent establish- 
ment (says the letter), you will hear with pleasure that a meet- 
ing was held, &c. to consider the propriety of establishing a 
society for encouraging a wider circulation of the Prayer Book 
and Homilies of our church.” aie: ite 

1 beg you will bear in mind the words “ excellent establish-_ 

ment; for no doubt, the writer wished this part of the letter 
to be peculiarly enforced. There are many reasons why the 
cburch of Engiand may be called an “excellent establishment ;” 
one of which | will attempt to illustrate, viz. because it keeps 
near!y 20,000 individuals in idleness, at the expence of those 
who work very hard ! 
-’ According to Simpson, Sir, there are twenty-six bishops, 
who annually receive $°72,000, some say $292,000! and who 
will notsay they are useless beings! There are twenty-eight 
‘deaueries and chapters, who together receive yearly £140,000. 
The income of the two universities is £°180,000, and the 
10,000 clergy (all reverend gentlemen) have {71,180,000 a- 
year among them ; consequently the eighteenth part of the 
nation may rub down their glutted stomachs, and say, oh! 
what an“ excellent establishment !” 

Let us for a moment reverse the scale. We will at present, 
only trouble the twenty-six bishops. Let us suppose, then 
(not to change the colour of their cloth), that they were obli- 
ged to work at coal-heaving “ six. days in the week,’ and 

preach gratis on the seventh; where then would be the “ ex- 
cellent establishment!’ Chaos would come again ! 

“ Such an institution (says the letter) is greatly needed !” 

- Upon my word, I cannot believe this. You shall call at every 
house from St. James’s in the West, to St. George’s in the 
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East, and not find one family, out of five, who do not possess ae 
ey 


Prayer Book. ct he 

The fact is, Sir, people have Prayer.Books, but they do not 
read them ; and why? because, thanks be to God, the mind 
of man is becoming too much enlighténed to bear any non- 
sense which may be put into his hands; then, lL ask, on what 
groundis such an institution “greatly needed ?” | 

Weare told, “although the circulation of Prayer Books 
has been much augmented of late years, yet the supply is still 
found inferior to the demand.” It would not appear so, Sir, 
if we examine even the book-stalls abounding with old Prayer 
Books, many of which I have seen offered for sale, at sixpence 
each; and, to come to the point, | will undertake to furnish 
“the Prayer Book and Homily Society,” 


with a cart load, | 


ready bound to their hands, at lower prices than they propose 


to sell them for in sheets! Ihave three in my own private 
library—they may have them all fora shilling, and I will not 
goout of the street where | live, to find two or three persons 
who will do the same. 


lt is not merely supplying “ people with Prayer Books, and 


Homilies,” that will strengthen the cords, or lengthen the stakes 
’ g 5 


of ‘* the united church of England and Ireland ;” no, Sir, the | 


people must be made to read_them—must be obliged to be- 
lieve in them, or these efforts of this “ excellent establishment,” 
must come to nothing ! ) 

The letter says, “nor is any adequate provision made for the 
supply of the long-subsisting and still-increasing wants of the 


army and navy.” Jt will readily be allowed, Sir, that our 


soldiers and sailors, when in immediate want of paper, do not — 
stick at tearing up the Prayer Book, or any other book ; and 


ct 
: 
| 


this may in some degree account for their“ long-subsisting, and @ 


still-increasing wants ;” nor is it likely that the army or navy 
should encrease much in wisdom, as, I presume they are not 
allowed to carry many books beside the Prayer Book—a thing 
which no man who possesses a Bible, has any occasion for ! 

Itis not impossible that we may presently Wave societics 
trying to enforce the old statutes of Klizabeth ; such, for in- 
stance, as “ persons not attending the common prayer at church 
or chapel, shall forfeit twelve pence for each offence.” If 
so, my fine willbe upwardsof £10, for I have not-been at 
church these four years: and what is more, I don’t feel any 
inclination to go again ! Priestcraft may do very well for some 
people; 1] can live without it. 

This society informs us that “a well-founded expectation 
is entertained, that as an increased attention to the Bible is 


excited, a regard to the Prayer Book, justly and eloquently} 


styled, rok DAUGHTER OF THE BIBLE, will encrease also.” 


4 ' 
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», They may regard this encyclopedia of creeds and cere- - 
} monies, if they please ; but whoever carefully reads the Li- 
pieey will find out, that the daughter is a bastard! | 
_ That I may not prevent the insertion of more important 
matter, | shall add no more; but will resume the subject 
* next month. fe Wour'as Gees thy 9 
Russell Court, Aug. 1812. ; Joun Moor. 


IL OLIL IL IG ILGE SIDE ITIL IE ID 


REMARKS ON THE FIFTEENTH CHAPTER OF PAUL'S FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


fo the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
— SIR, : i 
i qs perusing, some short time since, the apostle Paul’s well 
known remarks on the resurrection (1 Cor. chap. xv.), I was 
struck with an apparent impropriety in the common acceptation 
of the 5ist verse—“ behold I shew you a mystery, we shall not 
alisleep, but we shall all be changed.’—Now the expression 
“ we shali not all sleep,” has been generally understood to re- 
fer to those, who, being alive, and onthe earth, at the day of 
judgment, should not suffer death, but beat once transported 
_ intoa state of immortality. Any such reference, however, is so 
wholly foreign to the matter at the time under the writer’s 
consideration, as to render the reality of it’s existence, at the 
best, but extremely suspicious ; the more particularly, as it ap- 
pears that the connection with the context, and the coherence 
of the whole argument, though destroyed by such an interpre- 
tation, may be fully preserved by another, of which the words 
are fairly, and perhaps, all the -circumstances considered, 
exclusively susceptible, which is this, viz. we shall not all, 
or always, sleep (i. e. continue thus subject to the sleep of 
death), and, we shall all.be changed, or altered, in our natures. 
An examination of the whole passage will, 1 think, con- 
._ firm the propriety of this, or some such reading; but the 
fact is, that the whole chapter appears to have been very 
_ generally misynderstood, it being frequently regarded and quo- 
ted by some as a description, and by others, less enlightened, 
as a revelation of the fact of the resurrection itself, and being 
used as such in the burial service of the church of England, 
who probably borrowed the custom from the mother church of 
Rome; whereas that fact can, at the best, be but incidentally 
implied, as the whole passage, in reality, consists ofa series of 
arguments made use of by Paul, to remove the objections, 
and‘ disprove the assertions, of certain of the Corinthians, 
who, it appears, had suggested doubts and difliculties on the 
‘Bubject. A brief exposition of the reasonings of the apostle, as 
important in themselves, and corroborative of what has been 
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suggested, may, perhaps, not be wholly misplaced, or umac- 
ceptable. . 4 

But, says the apostle (v. 85.) “ some men will say, how are 
the dead, &c. raised up,” afier we have plainly seen the vital” 
principle extinct, and, even if revivified, ‘ with what body shall 
they come,” expecting to exist for ever, when we know their 
earthly one must necessarily continue to be exposed to decay 
and dissolution ? Both these objections, he answers by a com- 
parison to wheat, where, not only life, but life in a more ex- 
panded form, and more perfect state, follows the death or de- 
composition of the germ which is sown in the ground—* God 
giving it a body as it pleaseth him, and to every thing (he says) 
its own body,” according to its various circumstances, or regular 
stages ofexistence ; for, he goes onto argue, do we not see, that 
even here in this life, “all flesh is not the same flesh ; but” ac-— 
cording to the nature and wants of each individual species, 
“ there is one kind of flesh of men, another of beasts, another 
of fishes, and another of birds,” the celestial bodies themselves 
“< differing from each other in glory,” and they again according 
to their several peculiar destinations, being all materially 
distinct from the objects of our terrestrial globe? Another 
state of being then, with other modes of feeling and of exis- 
tence, must necessarily require a completely different form 
of constitution to support it. In this world we have been weak 
and subject to corruption, inanother we must be strong and 
susceptible of immortality—the objects of dishonour here, we are 
there to be the heirs of glory—weak.now, we shall then be en- 
dued with power—to bring about this change, however, one 
thing is necessary, and it is this, “ that as we have here borne 
the image or body of the earthly, so should we also then bear 
the image, or body, of the heavenly.” 

Now then, adds the apostle (v. 50.), summing up, as it were, Y 
into one sentence, the purport of all his former arguments, 
thus much I will say, brethren, these two points I will allow 
first, that the mere flesh and blood, which, as they truly say, we 
have seen decomposed, cannot, of itself, enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ; and secondly, that a body, by its very nature 
lable to corruption, can, under no circumstances, expect to in=- 
herit incorruption (i. e. live for ever); but then behold, (v. 51.) 
F shew, or explain to you this mystery ; for, in the first place, £ 
say, ‘* weshall not all s/ecp,” or continue thus to sleep for ever; 
and in the second, that, when we rise, we shall be changed, or 
altered in our natures; and this shall be done in a moment, iz 
ihe twinkling of an eye, at the time of the last summons ; for the 
summons shall be given, and the dead shall be raised with a new 
body, not as before subject to dissolution, but incorruptible in__ 
its nature; for the very constitution of our bodies shall be 


. 
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changed, or altered. . And Death, wan being no more exposed 


to his influence, shall be swallowed up in victory. The propriety 
of these suggestions I submit to the consideration of yourself 
and of your readers, requesting, however, your permission to 
add one more sentence from the writings of the apostle—thée 
sentence with which he concludes his sentimetits on the sub-— 
ject of the resurrection; it fortunately requires neither com- 
ment, nor paraphrase, and is one which every believer in the 
doctrines which he taught, would do well to bear in eternal 


_ remembrance—“ Vherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead: 


fast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord; for 
as much as ye know that your labour is notin vain in the Lord.” 
Tam, &c. J.D. 


DOPE IPESSLNE LILLE ISIS LP EV IE SL ID 


THE FAMILIAR INSTRUCTOR: 
NO. Il. 

y HEN once the mind which has been enveloped in ig- 

norance, and obscured by prejudice, becomes pervious 
to agleam of reason, or a ray of truth, how uncertain does 
every thing appear! What an impenetrable mist pervades every 
avenue of the thoughts !—we suspect that we have been walk< 
ing in darkness, and we fear to go to the light— we cannot rest 
satisfied with our, opinions, and we dare not exchange them for 
others. Such were my feelings on reading Mr. CLA1IRMONT’S 
Letters on Christianity—his reasoning was so clear, and his 
arguments so convincing, that I found my prejudices in danger 
of giving way, and had more than once determined to put am 


end to acorrespondence which I saw was likely to shake that . 
_ system of religious belief my parents had laboured with unre- 


mitting care to render steadfast. I could see that reason was 
alion his side, but then I had been taught that religion was 
not a matter of reason, but of faith; and under this persuasion, 
attempted to hold myself secure against the conchusions of my 


-opponent. But here Mr. Clairmont willnot suffer me to rest 


—in a letter on this subject he observes— 
“ The attempt to set aside the plain and obvious dictates of 
common sense, in our theological enquiries, is vain and futile ; 
there will hardly be found any one so bold as now to avow 
that revelation stands opposed to reason, for such an avowalis 
in reality the greatest sarcasm that can be thrown out against 
the Christian religion; but there are thousands who seek to 
modify this principle, by saying that though revelation is not 
in opposition to reason, yet. it is above reason ; but ifrevelation 
be above reason, it must be above belief, and cannot be the 
object of our faith—faith being simply an act of reason !— the 
assent of the mind to a given proposition, the truth of which 
VOL. 1, ‘ oH 


- 
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the reasoning faculties must first have examined: so that to | 
call upon us to beli ve what is above our reason, is in fact 
to suppose that the reasoning faculty can act and be at rest at- 
one and the same time, and is as absurd as though I were to 
order a child to reach what 1 knew to be above his reach. An 
apostie bas told us that faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence. of things not seen! To what then can evi- © 
dence be submitted but to the reasoning powers of man? Re- | 
velation must be either an appeal to our judgment, or to our 
credulity ; if the latter, you are welcome to all the benefit 
of the admission; if the former, let the truth of your opinions 
be determined by their accordance with the reason and nature 


_ of things. : 


“ To suppress the use of reason in matters of religion is the 
last effort ofimposing bigotry—concede this point to the priest, 
and there is no absurdity which we can refuse to embrace—our 
God may be eat in the shape ofa wafer with the same facility as 
our dinner. Be assured, my friend, that every sect would be ready 
enough.to allow of the use of reason, if it was found to square 
with their respective creeds ; but it was seen that certain dog- 
mas would be but short lived if reason was suffered to grapple 
with them, so that it was not without reason that the use of 
reason has been proscribed. You say you have been taught 
to pray to God to enlighten you with his spirit, and to shed his 
grace into your heart ; but are you aware that your reasoning 
faculties were given you by the same being, from whom you 
expect this supernatural assistance? if so, it becomes you to 
exert them as the gifts of heaven.” 

-‘1could not but feel the force of these observations, yet 
certain lessons which I had received in my infancy seemed to 
reproach me with infidelity for giving place to them for a 
moment; but I believe I was not exactly cast for supersti-— 
tion, though few parents took greater care to instil their 
sentiments into the minds of their children than my own. | 

My father was of a gloomy saturnine disposition ;—continu- + 
ally absorbed in the contemplation of a narrow and illiberal 
creed, his temper had become morose, and his manners for- 
biding ; in short his whole character and deportment had 
assumed the stamp of his religious belief. He spoke with slow 
and solemn tone—he walked with regular and measured step ; 
his eyes steadfastly fixed on the ground, lest, as he used to sayy 
he “ should behold vanity.” He was looked up to among the 
saints at the Tabernacle as aneracle, and like the heathen 
oracles would often remain silent when consulted—his mind 
apparently wrapt up in heavenly cogitation. When he. would 
diverge from these reveries, his first. words usually were, “ et 
your conversation be in heaven, was the advice of the great 
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apostle!” ‘He ruled in his religious connection without a 
word, anda look from him spoke more than a sermon from 
the pulpit—he was admired by the world as a devout man, 
and yet I record it with pity, he was a stranger to the best 
affections of the human heart, and an enemy to all those 
terider sensibilities in our natures, which cause us to love and 
to be loved. 

My father would: represent the Deity as full of wrath and 
anger against a sinful world, and when he spoke of the terrible 
attributes of God, as he called them, he seemed to derive sa- 
tisfaction from the consideration of the millions who would 
falla sacrifice to divine vengeance. “The punishment of 
the wicked (he used to say) would redound to the glory of 
God.” I used frequently to think in my childhood that God 
_ must be just like my father—-he often expressed his wish that 
when I grew up | should become a soldier of Christ ; but, alas! 
his treatment was most likely to make me a deserter. He was 
‘Ignorant of human nature, and knew. nothing of those kind 
arts by which’ the affections of youth are secured. His mere 
authority was the only ground of submission to his will--he 
would frown at my innocent amusement, and censure all the 
sportive exercises of boyhood—even my playthings he said 
were all vanities ; and at the time when pictured fables ought 
to have been put into my hands, 1 was compelled to read to 
him Sherlock’s Vindication of the Trinity and Dr. Bull’s 

Defence of the Nicene Faith, and Wallis, and South, and 
most of the old church writers, against Socinianism. 

My father considered it a general defect in the system of 
education, that children were not taught to read in such 
books—it was learning them to read and _ instructing 
them in the truths of religion at the same time; and 
Solomon had said, “ train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” He would 
explain to me the nature of the hypostatical union, and talk to 
me about the consubstantiality of the persons in the godhead, 
till 1 had nearly become consubstantial with the block on 
which I stood between his legs. Often as I stammered through 
the dull pages of his favourite authors, he would exclaim 
against the perverse blindness of the Socinians—“ the argu- 
ment is so clear that he whorunneth might read!” and yet 
there were so many hard words in these books, that I who stood 
still could scarcely read at all. The belief in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, he reckoned above all essential to salvation—it 
was a truth which run through the whole of the scriptures. 
On this subject my father had a number of original ideas, and 
when he had discovered any new argument (which he was 
continually in the habit of doing) in favour of his darling 
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hypothesis, joy would light up his gloomy countenance—his 
harsh features would even relax into a smile, and his sunk 
eyes sparkle like diamonds from a cavern. ‘The inspired writ- 
ings, he would argue, were full of references to the Trinity— 
the three men who stood by Abraham in the plains of Mamre— 
the three sons of Anak, Sheshai, and Ahiman, whom Caleb 
drove from Hebron—Jonathan, Abinadab, and Melchishua, 
Saul’s three sons—Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego—the 
three men who were put in the fiery furnance — Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar, the three friends of Job—Jemima, Peden Keren- 
happuch, his three daughters—were all to be understood in a 
spiritual sense, as conveying to the eye of faith, the great 
‘ doctrine of the three persons of the Trinity—or else" why was 
- the number three so repeatedly chosen by the inspired penmen 
in preference to any other number? and even the heathen he 
believed had gained some knowledge of this doctrine fromthe 
Jews—for what was their Cerberus, but a corruption of the 
triune God ? and it was easy to see that their three judges of 
hell, and their three furies, were originally derived from the 
blessed three. i ; 
1 My father would teach me to believe the Trinity to be an 
awful mystery, which human reason could never comprehend ; 
and yet he was in the continual habit of illustrating it by the 
most familiar and trifling allusions. On one occasion, after 
looking steadfastly at me in the face, as I was repeating to him 
St. Athanasius’s creed, which he reckoned a most sublime coin- 
position, he remarked, ‘‘ God has stampt the image of him-: 
self in your face—your eyes and nose are the three persons in 
the blessed trinity, and your mouth is the humanity.” This 
struck me at the moment as wonderfully pretty, and I asked, 
innocently enough, “ what are my ears?” “* Your ears!—your 
_ ears !—your ears !”’—said he—and then he boxed my ears, and 
ordered me out of the room, muttering at the same time some- 
thing about.Servetus. ] remember I was quite taken with. this 
new mode of illustrating the Trinity, and must needs teach it to 
a younger sister.—“ Jane (said 1, mounting a chair, and look- 
ing over the back), come here, and 1’1] learn you the Trinity— 
your two eyes and your nose are God the father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost, and your mouth is the humanity, 
that 1s God incarnate. Do you understand that, Jane?” No! 
Brother, “ No! why, you dunce, its as plain as the nose on 
your face.” At this moment my father, who had listened at 
the door, came suddenly in, ‘‘ It is not plain, Sir (said he, in 
an angry tone)—I’ve told you it’s not plain—I te}l youonce for 
all it isa mystery. Who ordered you, Sir, to teach these 
things to your sister ?”’ 
It cannot be supposed that my father’s method of impressing 
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his sentiments on my mind was likely to succeed; indeed it 
did not—but then | had a mother ! peace to her dear memory 
—she was all goodness—the sweetness of her temper, and the 
mildness of her disposition conciliated the esteem of all who 
* knew her. I loved my mother! every body loved my mother! 
She took upon herself the management of her family, and the 
education of her children. Notwithstanding the rigid man- 
ners of my father, every thing was directed by her judgment— 
she swayed by meekness, and ruled by submission—her gentle 
spirit softening down opposition, and dispensing peace and 
happiness throughout her domestic circle—’twas the first wish 
of her heart to inspire me with a love of those religious 
sentiments which she held incommon with my father, but her 
mauner ofteaching was so different! With what pleasure have 
1 listened to the sweet cadence of her voice! With what de- 
votedness have I gazed on the glistening eloquence of her eyes 
asshe has talked to me of the importance of religion in youth 
—and by religion it is needless to say she meant her own no- 
tions of religion ; but above all, shetaught me by her life—she 
instructed me by her example. 

I was but astripling when the mysterious hand of Providence 
took from me the best of mothers. For some hours previous 
to her death, I watched, with the racking anxiety of filial love, 
every turn of the cruel and fatal disorder, which had fastened 
on her delicate vitals—my sisters were on their knees, weeping 
around her bed--a few moments before the dear sufferer breathed _ 
her last, she put forth her feeble hand towards me—I press- ' 
ed it tomy lips—‘* My dear boy (said she, with faint yet im- 
pressive tone) your sisters are too young to receive my dying 
advice —Jet me exhort you, as you love your mother, as you 
value your present and future welfare, to walk in the right 
path—be not deceived by the vanity of human reason, but rest 
all your hopes on the merits of a crucified Saviour” She 
would have continued, but nature denied her strength—she 
made one last effort to invoke the protection of heaven on 
her children, but the blessing died on her quivering lips. 

I have before me the letter of Mr. Clairmont, in which he 
refers tosome observations which I had made as to the effects 
of my mother’s experience and solemn injunction on my mind, 
He writes thus—* I have dropta tear, my Henry, to the 
memory of your mother! Exalted excellence will always draw 
this small tribute from the heart—she was amiable !—would 
that among her sex she had Jeft many like herself; but in 
reasoning from the experience of others to the truth of the 
opinions which they held we do wrong—though nothing is 
more general than this mode of argument, yct nothing can be. 
nore inadmissible. A person may be sincere in his profession, 
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and yet that profession may be very absurd! The Indian may 
die under the firm expectation of enjoying another world, his 
dog, his bottle, and his wife; and yet he may be misiaken. 
Your mother was good, and therefore you argue her religious , 
belief was'so too. Butsurely every mode of faith can boast 
of being believed by some virtuous, some amiable devotee; 
and will it follow that all the jarring and contradictory creeds 
which the superstition of man has devised, and _ his credulity 
received, are therefore true? If the truth of certain doctrines 
is to be argued from the character of your mother, their false- 
hood may also be inferred from that of your father. 1 speak 
jt not reproachfully—-your father seems to me to have drunk 
into the very spirit of his system, and to have exhibited in him- 
selfits natural effects on the mind; whilst your mother isa 
rare and striking instance ofa mild and generous nature pre- 
serving its inkerent goodness in spite ofan absurd and illiberal — 
creed. Shewasan amiable enthusiast, but what. would such — 
a women have been had she seen the Christian religion 
inall its beauty and simplicity! [ certainly allow that the 
actions of men are determined by their opinions, or it 
would be useless to cherish a love of truth, and to teach 
great and noble sentiments; but then every individual im- 
bibes in his passage through life such a multiplicity of 


opinions, so, heterogeneous in their nature, and dissimilar m | 


their consequences, that the ill effects of one opinion may 
- frequently be supposed to be counteracted by the beneficial 
tendency of another—truth and error separating and uniting 
in endless variety. And farther; itis so difficult to say what 
in reality we do believe, and what not, that this may be one 
reason why we sometimes see bad men professing enlightened 
sentiments, and good men holding ridiculous ones. But I 
believe, after all, that if the supporters of unreasonable 
vereeds, and senseless dogmas are taken im the aggregate, 
they will prove no very great recommendation of their prin- 
ciples. 

“lam not surprised, my friend, that you should feel an 
attachment to sentiments taught by so good a mother; but 
remember, that your mother was liable to errin her judgment, 
and she only impressed her sentiments on your mind because 
she thought them true. But the moment you discover them 
to be otherwise, you should discard them from your bosom, as 
you would a false friend whom the insuspicion of a parent had 
recommended to your love. And be not alarmed at the idea 
of examining the opinions which have grown up with you 
from infancy; for if they are true, by examination their truth 
is most likely te appear: if false, you would hardly wish to 
vetain them, i b 
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’ © Thave admitted, Henry, that our moral charactér is influ- 
enced by our opinions, and it is on this account | am the more 
anxious to give you clear and distinct notions of Christianity 
—to teach you to think honourably of God, and seriously of 
religion ; for though I will ever lash superstition, and laugh 
at fanaticism, yet 1 hold true religion to be above derision—I 
reckon it the most sublime of all sciences— the most valuable of 
all aequisitions—a comfort to age. and an inestimable blessing 
to youth. A. sense of the greatness, the goodness, and the 
wisdom of Deity, a knowledge of the dependant situation of 
mao, and an estimation of the end and destiny of his being, 
must be the perfection of human knowledge; and this is re- 
ligion ! It is to -vorship God asa beneficent parent+-to honour 
_and preserve the dignity of our nature, and to fit ourselves 
_.for that happiness for which we were designed. Let these 
+ feelings occupy your mind whilst young, they will guard you 
» from athousand evils, and secure to you ten thousand bless- 
4 ings—health of body—peace of mind—evenness of temper— 
regulated passions—patience in affliction—stability in pros- - 
perity—consequence among men—dignity of character—the 
approbation of the heart, and the esteem of-the virtuous— 
these! these! are thy blessings, O religion! 

“ Think of these things, Henry,and you will preserve your- 
self free from the contagion of vice—you will be proof against 
the soft allurements of folly, and above whatever is mean and 
dishonourable. And how sadly does he who dictates these 
lines lament that he had not learnt in his youth the léssons'he 
now gives to his Henry—as the sentences flow from his pen 
the busily accusing memory retraces a life checquered with 
misfortune, and embittered with woe, occasioned by one fatal 
act of giddy thoughtless folly. 

“ Your mother, it is certain, attempted to the best of 
her knowledge to implant the seeds of virtue in your 
breast ; but I, who consider virtue to be so intimately 
connected with opinion, and particularly religious opinion, 

.am conscious that certain narrow and irrational tenets of re- 
ligion will often spring up like thorns, and choak the goodly 
seed; and sometimes it may happen, that as the reasoning 
powers expand, the puerile dogmas of orthodoxy become too 
ridiculous for belief; and the passions gaining strength, all re- 

straint on the actions is by degrees given up, the simplicity 

of the Christian religion being unseen, its animating princi- 
ples unfelt—often when a pious parent weeps over a licentious 
child, the fault is in himself! 

“ Learn to think of sound theology as something differ- 
ent from all the solemn trifling, the learned sophistry, and the 
idle quibbling, which has assumed its name—carry all the 
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powers of your mind into your religious inquiries—the search 
afier truth is an ennobling pursuit! —it exalts the intellect, and 
strengthens the judgment—it simplifies the ideas, and opens 
the eyes of the understanding.—But this subject affords a 
greater scope for amplification than I can at present take. 
“¥ rely on seeing you in November, and shall hope to detain 
you for a few days. The country, it is trae, will be gloomy, 
and the trees naked and leafless; but then my cot 1s warm 
and snug, and my fire-side shall be as social as an old man can 
make it.” Here for a while you may leave the trammels of 
trade, and forget the busy pursuits of man; or, if you please, 
you may bring the world into my kitchen, and laugh at kings, 
pity ambition, execrate statesmen, and satirise ecclesvasiics, 
over a dish of tea. . . } 
“ Under the anticipation of again meeting, concludes, 
% *¢ Your’s sincerely, 
“C. CLAIRMONT.” 
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“« The bricklayer throws his trowel by, 

And now builds mountains in the sky 3. 

The baker, now a preacher grown, 

Finds man liyes not by bread alone; 

But now his customers he feeds 

With prayers, long sermons, groans, and creeds.” 

“* Distinguished as the popular minister of ‘the time, the glory of thé 

old, and the wonder of the young, he is followed day after day, and night 
after night, by crowds of persons of both sexes; beloved by womankind, » 
while astonishment gaped at him, affection doated upon him.”—Onesimuss © 
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To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, } : 
qs the latter end of the year 1739, eight or ten person 
waited on Mr. Wesley in London, who appeared deeply 
convinced of sin, and earnestly groaning for redemption ! 
“They desired, that he would spend some time with them in ..- 
prayer, and advise them how to flee from the wrath to eome, ;~ / 
which they saw continually hanging over their heads.’ There ~ 
had, Sir, been various engniries of this kind Jong before Mr. 
Wesley was born, and as the subject of them are to be found 
in the New Testament, ‘ our venerable father” could not. be, 
at a loss how to proceed in this case. That we may judge 
correctly respecting bis conduct in this particular, let us com- 
pare his reply with that of two or three persous who were, 
divinely inspired to give religious instruction. 
Mr, Wesley's applicants. “ Advise us how to flee from the 
wrath to come?”—Mr, Hesley’s Reply, (vide Rules). “ That 


& 
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we may have more time for this great work, I appoint a,day _ 
when you may all come together, and come every week, viz. 
‘Thursday in the evening.” Do not forget to bring some *mo- 
ney with you! ; : 
The Gaoler over Paul and Silas. ‘ Sirs, what must. 1 do 
to be saved?” (Acts xvi. 30.)\—Do! why call on “ Thursday 
evening, and -come. once a-week.” . No! (they replied), 
** Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved 
_and thy house. (Acts xvi. 31.) 
The Lawyer’s question to Jesus. » Master, what shall I do 
to inherit eternal life?” (Luke x; 25.) War} 
Jesus. ‘+ What is written in the law? How readest thou 2?” 
(ver..26.)., : 
Lawyer, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” &c. (ver. 
27.) All very true, but “ that we may have more time,” 
~gyou had better» call on “ Thursday evening.” No, Sir! 
_»Jesus said, (O! blessed reply,) “ This do, and thou shalt 
sae live.” ver. 28.) «~~. ; 
~ . The opinions of Jesus, the Gaoler, and Mr. Wesley, seem 
at variance with each other. They come at once to the point. 
Mr. Wesley wishes you to serve an apprenticeship to that 
which may be done immediately, and what is still worse, you 
must pay money for it! Pocket-picking is a king to it! 
One thing, however, appears conspicuous in this conduct of 
the “ dear departed saint”— Ambition; not merely a design, 
but a determination to become the head of a party; no mat- 
ter by what means. Methinks 1 hear some “ dear minister 
in holy things,” saying, “‘ why rake up the actions of a man 
who is not alive to refute your errors?” Here, Mr. Editor, 
cravé permissior to give the living ones a chance, and, there- 
fore aver, that all “ reverend gentlemen” feel the same ame 
bition. ‘Thus, Sir! the gospel (which was intended to be 
free as air) is sold out at different prices, from one shilling 
per quarter to one pound and upwards; by which means lazi- 
hess is encouraged, and many children’s bread taken out of 
.their.mouths by these hungry fellows, who never call upon 
4, their hearers, except at dinner time. If 1 am wrong, Sir, 
shall sure find one out of several thousands to contradict me 
but I am afraid they will content themselves with the lan 
guage they have used against your Magazine, and which is 
quoted by your correspondent F. H. Vol. I, p. 499. “To at- 
tempt to refute himby a chain of arguments, we judge unne- 
cessary.” © Perhaps F.H. is not aware, that wnnecessary and 
impossible, are often synonimous terms with the Methodists. _ 
The Rules say, ‘ that it may the more easily be discerned 
whether they are indeed working out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling, each society is divided into smaller com« 
VOL. II. ‘SI 
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panies called classes,” &c. Itis not in the power of any one 
man to describe all the evils these meetings have already 
created, and are daily causing in many families; let a few 
therefore suffice. : 

A woman, for instance, has a husband, a little more rational 
than herself. He requests that she may not spend her time tn 
these assemblies; but as ‘ dear Mr. Wesley” ordered that 
«all persons shall meet in class once a week, at least;” she 
neglects her household affairs—leaves her children to take 
care of théijiselves, and her husband to mend the heels of his 
own stockifigs, if he does not choose to wear them full of 
holes; and, thus, week after week, idle away her time, at a 
game which } call, Who can tell the greatest falsehood? For it 
is remarkable, that the greatest liar always wins the best 
name! “ Our dear sister in faith” tells the leader she has a hus- 


band “ in the gall of bitterness ;”” that he abuses her, because ~ 


she will meet “ the sanctified ;” then they all fall on their 
knees, and pray for this “ rebellious wretch,” at the end of 
every sentence bawling Amen, and making faces not to be 
equalled at a grinning match. As it is the duty of the 
leader to reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion may require, 
at the end of this creeping ceremony he advises ‘ the dear wo- 


man” to come to class in spite of husband or devil, assuring her 


‘* The weakest saint shall win the day, 
Tho’ death and hell obstruct the way.” 


He reproves her, ifshe has not confidence enough to tell her 
husband, that he will one day “ broil in hel?” for his persecu- 
tion; yet he comforts her with an ‘ holy kiss” (don’t be 
alarmed, gentle reader, 1] have seen it done, and have often 
done it myself), and he exhorts her to “ give what she can 
spare towards the support of the gospel.” So she picks 
ber husband’s pocket, to feed a parcel of scarecrows, who 
ought to work for their living, like honest men. 

“ But (says Mr Griffee) these are ridiculous remarks.” 
This is one reason, Sir, why I have made them. If my nuts. 
are too hard, Mr. G. need not try to crack them : he is welcome 
to speak out, and say what, he pleases. I am neither A.B. C. 
D. E. with a dash, Philo-Veritas, Christophilus, Obed, or No- 
bed; I don’t want to grace the cant and flash dictionary ; 
{ am plain John Moor, willing to be convinced of my 
aren by James Griffee, and whea he does this, I will cry 
eu ’ } ; : 

“* Griffee. I yield, I yield, 
I can hold out no more ; 

I sink by argument compell’d 
And own thee conqueror.” 


* 
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i shall not- indict Mr. G. fora libel, let him say what he 
pleases; for I am neither “ Lord, Duke, Count, Vis- 
count, Karl, Esquire, or Reverend -I have a title superior to 
all these in a strmmg—my Creator gave it me—1 am a mAn---[ 
avail myself of the privileges which no man can take from me 
—I think for myself. - If every human creature did the same, 
there would be more men, and fewer puppies. 

In the class where I formerly met, there was a man (a local 
preacher too) who constantly had a scuffle with ‘his infernal 
majesty. gi oman 

The conversation, one evening between him antt the leader, 
ran exactly thus, viz. Hav wads. 

Leader. ** Well brother, how is the state of your mind, toe 
night? Can you let the world and all its trifles go?” 

Salvation Worker. ‘ 1 have hada most severe conflict with — 
the devil ;, 1 wassheok, asit were over the belly of hell; I 
was tempted to commit avery great sin, and I must confess I 
have given way to the temptation.” : 

Leader. “ Well, brother, it should be your consolation, 
that no temptations can happen to you, but such as are common 
all men; therefore, my dear brother, persevere.” Inshort, 

ir 
{ : “ To sum up all, he did aver, 
And prove a saint could never err ; 
And that let saints do what they will, 
That saints are saints,and were sostill.” 


The Rules say, * Each person meeting in class, shall sub- 
scribe a certain sum weekly toward the support of the gospel; 
but it is certain, Sir, that the gospel never did, nor ever will | 
require any such support; therefore it was a scheme in the 
Reverend John Wesley to raise money towards the support of 
idle men—not the gospel. I knew an apprentice, who .was 
converted at one of their prayer-meetings, and had (as they 
said) “ hig soul set at liberty.” This young man will now 
declare to any person of respectability, that his class leader 
found fault with him for not paying up his arrear, and that 

he robbed his master’s till of the money to settle it. 
Your’s, &c. 
Joun Moor. 
Russell Court, August 1812. 
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To the Editor of the ‘Frecthinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, . jas ‘ 
QANce more (by way of conclusion) permit me to oceupy a 
short space in your Magazine, on: the subject of Pulpit 
Preaching It will be recollected that your correspondent 
Juvenis commenced his defence of pulpit preaching on the 
ground of moral utility, or, to use his own words, “ the present 
and future: welfare of man.” I was willing to meet him on 
this ground, being desirous of seeing all that could be ad- 
vanced in favour of the position ; and confident from the 
stight knowledge I had of him, that if it were possible to de 
fend the practice on any firm ground, Juvenis was fully compe- 
tent to do it—l therefore called upon him to demonstrate 
clearly and fully the moral tendency of pulpit preaching, and 
1 expected that his next essay would be a very cogent piece of 
reasoning ; and now, Sir, as 1 design to conclude my obser- 
vations in this article, let me take a survey of the arguments 
which Juvenis had advanced to prove the moral effects of 
pulpit preaching. _ His first remark on the subject isin page 
266, and runs thus—“ What clear demonstration Timotheus re- 
quires of the moral tendency of pulpit, preaching, { know not; I 
think there are thousands who could bear testimony to its value, 
both as it ‘relates to points of doctrine and principles of con- 
duct, but my thinking so does not prove.” Again, in page 352, 
“ Js there not sufficient demonstration to any one who looks 
at the increase of the Methodists, for instance, the greater 
part of whom I may say were amongst the disturbers of society 
and the enemies of religion? Donot they owe their delivers 
ance from the love of vice to the love and pursuit of virtue, 
principally, if not solely, to pulpit preaching? 1s it any thing 
but obstinacy that would question this?) 1 can give no other 
kind of demonstration in writing.” 
These, Mr. Editor, are all the arguments (if such they may 
be called) that | can find in the three communications of Ju- 
venis, as advanced by him to prove the moral tendency of 
pulpit preaching; the very point which he set out to establish. 
Now, as to the first, it requires no comment, because, he him- 
seifdeclares it to be no proof; and for the second, J confess 
I did notsuppose it possible that an Unitarian preacher could 
entertain so high an opinion of the Methodists, as a body of 
enthnsiasts hoiding such sentiments, that it is absolutely im- 
possible, according to the nature of things, that they can be 
really virtuous men; for no man, in my estimation, can be a 
pan ofreal virtue, but he whois a true Christian: and no man 
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ean be a true Christian that does not love and respect his 
hegvenly fa‘her asthe best and most excellent of beings. Now 
how can a Methodist do this while he regards the De'ty asa 
revengeful and tyrannical despot, dealing more hardly wi h his 
creatures than'a man would deal with his children? A Me- 
thodist may have some good qualities, but he cannot bea vir- 
tuous man, while he holds sentiments that are in direct oppo- 
sition to the spring of virtue * / 

The position, therefore, of Juvenis must fall to the ground; 
nor do { think he has any just reason to call me obstinate, for 
refusing an assent to it, when I have shewn that it cannot 
reasonably be believed. T'urther proof, be tells us he cannot 
give; I fally believe him, Mr. Editor, for it would require 
more talent than Juvenis possesses, to prove that which can- 
not he proved ; but whether what he has already given be 
sufficient. to demonstrate the moral effects of the practice, I 
shail leave, Sir, to you and your readers to determine ; if it 
be not so, then I think we may conclude that pulpit preaching 
is not authorized either by reason or the scriptures, and con- 
sequently that he who practices it is doing that which, while 
it is contrary to the mode adopted by the primitive Christian 
church, is also at equal variance with right reason and the 
fitness of things. mah, 

‘Bot, Sir, | cannot conclude without noticing the artful 
manner in which Juvenis has twisted a remark contained in 
my last. Let it be remembered, that when I speak of the 
mode of teaching, as appointed by Jesus or his messengers, 
I mean teaching in the churches ; forit is that and that only 
which is the subject of controversy. I stated that if Jesus or 
his messengers had appointed the method by which Christi- 
anity should he tanght, then all methods contrary to that 
which they have laid down are anti-christian, and Juvents | 
construes it thus—** If Jesus ‘or bis messengers have appointed 
the method by which the truths of Christianity are to be pro- 
pagated, and that method is by teaching one by one, I con- 
tend that propagating the truths of Christianity by printing 
and publishing (the Freethinking Christians Mag:zine) isa 
departure from that appointment, and equally anti-clristian 
with pulpit preaching.” Yes, and 1 would contend so too, 


* It may still be urged by some, that there are among the Methodists 
many really virtuousmen. Itis granted that there may be among them 
ydeo who are virtuous, as far as their knowledge goes; but then the ques- 
tion would arise, whether Methodism made them so? { would prefer the 
distinction made bya popular Unitarian preacher——“‘I admit (said he) that 
there may be good men among the Methodists; butthen I would say they 
are good not because theyare Methodists, but although they are Metho- 
dists,” 
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Juvenis, if your premises were good; but teaching in the 
charch is one thing, and propagating Christianity out of jhe 
churcli is another . Ww SES 

Paul has clearly appointed the manner in which teaching 
shall be carried on iv the church, but what has that todo with 
propagating Christianity owt of the church ?*-If a Christian 
choose to publish an d/ustration of the character of Jesus, for 
the purposes of extending more widely the knowledge of that 
character, what in the name ofcommon sense would that pub- 
lication have to do with the mode of teaching in a Christian 
assembly ? And yet this Juvenis, like a drowning man catching 
at every straw, would fain pursuade us that the one isin di- 
rect opposition to the other. QO! the subtlety of these pulpit 
preachers! Howis it that he cannot reason in the same man- 
ner on preaching, where in reality his inference would bear 
well? for “ifJesus or his messengers have appointed the me- 

‘thod by which the truths of Christianity are to be taught in the 
churches, and that method is by teaching one by one; then 
teaching Chrstianity in those churches by pulpit preaching is a 
departure from that appointment, and consequently anti- 
christian.” This is precisely his own mode of reasoning, 
and to my mind nothing ean be more clear, because both prac- 
tices relate to the'same thing, viz. the mode of teaching in the 
Christian church. And yetl can safely engage that Juvenis 
willsee no force in it now, because preaching is. substituted 
for publishing. “‘ Who are so blind as they that will not 
see ?” # 

I have now only toobserve, that in my last I proposed three 
queries, to which | requested the attention of Juvenis ; and he 
replies to them thus.—‘‘ 'To the questions he proposes, J can 
giveno further reply, than that 1 conceive those persons who 
embraced the Christian faith, were united in love and fellows 
ship, under the direction of the apostles, having all thingscom- 
mon; and that some were appointed elders, and deacons, and 
deaconesses, to regulate and conduct the affairs of the church, 
and to watch overits spiritual welfare.” All this I agree to; 
but it is as much an answer to the stated question as the 
remark of the Quaker, when asked, if the post had arrived 
— Friend, dost thee expect letters ?” 8 

I shall now take my leave, Mr. Editor, of your Correspon- 
dent Juvenis, by observing that the error of the press is ac- 
knowledged; and should an Hibernian salute him in a manner 
so contrary to the suitability of things, I would defend him, 
were I present, notwithstanding ke is a pulpit preacher. 

Your's, &c, 
Kingsland Road, TimotTHeus, 


= 
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ON THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEVIL. 
ee zn 
To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
$28 SIR, 
GRRE VOUS to my entering into an explanation’ of the 
words Devil or Satan, it will be haa to remark, that 
the Greek word which is translated Deoz/, whenever it occurs 


. in the original of the New Testament, in the plural, is never 


translated Devils, but is uniformly rendered expressive of the 
moral qualities of the persons spoken of, as 1 Tim. iti. IT, 
«“ Their wives mustf{be noé slanderers, (me diabolous, not Devils); 
2'Tim. iii. 3. In the last times, men will be (diaboloz, Devils) 
false accusers ;” and in Tit. ii. 3, Aged women are forbidden 
to be (diabolous,-Devils) false accusers. 

These are the only passages in the New Testament where 


~ the word occurs in the plural form, and in none of those places 


can the most zealous advocate for the doctrine of a sepernatural 
evil being find a shadow of argument to support his belief; on 
the contrary, those passages shew that bad men and women 
(slanderers or false accusers) are the Devils spoken of in these 
texts. The Greek word is here translated, because it mili- 
tated against no peculiar dogmas of the orthodox translator ; 
at other times, where it eccurs in the singular, it is rendered 
Devil—a word, neither Greek nor English; though common 
sense wouldieach us that if Devil means a super-human being 
of the most diabolical disposition, Devils must signify several 
beings of the same description ; while, on the contrary, if 
Devils mean human beings of bad dispositions, the word Devil 
must mean any wicked man or woman. 

But I know it may be said, did not Jesus cast out Devils 2 
and were not those Devils beings of a different nature to 
man ? Lt is true the English translation of the New Testament 
records many instances of his casting out Devils; but the 
word in the original is Demon, which signified such human 
spirits as superstition deified, according with the erroneous opi- 
nions of those times; and neither the heathens or Jews ever 
used it in any other sense. I shall on eh pass over 
those passages which speak of Demons, as having nothing: to 
do with the subject I aminvestigating, and refer such of your 
readers who may wish to examine the subject of Demons, or 
demoniacal possession, to Farmer on Miracles and on the Demo- 
niacs, while I shail endeavour to explain, first, the scriptural 
meaning of the word Satan; and secondly, the word Devil, 

The word Satan is an Hebrew word; it describes no 
specific being, but signifies an adversary or opposer of any 
kind, either good or bad, as (Num. xxii. 22) The messenger of 
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the Lord is called Satan; “ God’s anger was kindled against 
Balaam because he went: and the angel of the Lord stood 
in the way for an adversary (Satan) against him ;” and in Me 
33rd verse, thé messenger says, “1 went out to withstand 
thee” (in the original to be a Salan or adversary to thee); 
also 2 Sam. xix. 22, David says “ what have 1 to do with you, 
yesons of Zeruiah, that he should this day be an adversary 
(Satan) tome?” And 1 Kings v. 4, Solomon is expressing 
his gratitude for the peace and concord that prevailed in his 
kingdom—“ but now the Lord my God hath given me rest 
on every side, so that there is neither adversary (Satan) or) 
evil occurrant.” And in the history of Jesus we find him call- 
ing bis disciple Peter,-Satan. Matt. xvi. 23 “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan ;’’ but surely if Jesus, by the term Satan, meant the 
being understood by most Christians of the present day —then 
is the Christian church built upon a confession of the Devil’s 
—then were the keys of the kingdom of heaven given te Satan ; 
and ‘* whatsoever he bound on earth was bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever he loosed on earth was loosed in heaven ;” 
but it is clear that the idea Jesus conveyed was, that Peter, 
through ignorance of the nature of his kingdom, did uninten- 
tionally aci rather as an enemy or adversary than asa friend, in | 
dissuading him from submitting to sufferings and death. We | 
also find the word Satan used to express a bodily infirmity; : 
which was adverse to the happiness of the afllicted person. | 
(Luke xii. 16) “And ought not that woman, being a daugh- | 
ter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo these eighteen | 
years, be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath day ?” From | 
these passages it is evident that Satan is not a proper name, | 
but an appellative, descriptive of the qualities of the person or ) 

| 

| 


thing to which it is applied. 

Devi. This word in the Greck seems to be synonimous 
with the Hebrew word Satan ; and in the New Testament * 
both are used indiscriminately to express the same moral quali- 
fications. Thus, Jesus speaking of Judas (Jobn vi. 70), 
“* Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a Devil 2?” 
and (xii. 27) we read that, after the sop Satan entered into 
Judas.—* Now if Satan and the Devil do net express one and 
the same thing, then, have we a most extraordinary and un- 
heard+of monste} Devit possessed with a Satan. Butif 
we consider these expressions as synonimous, the difficulty 
vanishes—Judas was the enemy of Jesus, and the peculiar 
feeling or disposition w'ich led him to betray his master 
entered his mind when Jesus marked him, by saying “ He it 
is to whom I shail give (he sop that shall betray me.” Again, 
in. Matthew and Luk»’s histories of Jesus, we are informed, 
he was tempted by the Devil; while Mark says, “ he (desus),, 
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was in the Wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan ;” clearly 
pr@ving that Satan or the Devil were descriptive of the same 
thing—that they are not proper names, but are expressive of 
the moral qualities of the person to whom they are applied. 
lt follows of course, that the words Devil and Satan can never 
prove the existence of a supernatural evil being ; but if there 
is such a being, his existence must be proved distinct and uncon- 
nected with those words ; and if such proof can Be given—if 
he is proved to be an enemy to mankind—a destroyer of and 
an adversary to, all that is wrtwous and good—then the phrase 
Devil or Satan may be used as descriptive of those disposi- 
tions; but if this cannot he clearly proved from the scriptures, 
J ask what evidence can we possibly have of the existence of 
such a being? Itis true that in former times, priests professed 
to hold converse with the Devil— 


* Did not the Devil appear to Martin 
Lutuer in Germany, for certain : 

And would have gall’d him with a trick, 
But Martin was too politic? 

Did he not help the Dutch to purge, 
At Antwerp their cathedral church ? ; 
Sing catches to the saiuts at Mascon, | 
And tell thenvall they came to ask him ? 
Mecei with the parliament’s committee 
At Woodstockon a pers’nal treaty ?” 


by 


_ 


But in the present advanced state of reason and philosophy, 
even priests will not have the temerity to avow their intimacy 
with this gentleman, or to produce these familiar téte-d-téles in 
proof ofthe point here demanded, 

It is generally contended by the believers in a supernatural 
evil being, that he made his entrance into this lower world 
with the first pair that God created, and that he immediately 
commenced his malignant career by tempting the woman to 
break the command of her Maker ; but we have so often been 
deceived by the false statements of ignorant or interested 
men, that it becomes necessary to examine their assertions, 
particularly in religious matters. J will therefore, Mr. Editor, 
call the attention of your readers to the account given in Ge- 
nesis of the temptation of Eve, which, if they examine everso 
minutely, they will, 1 am satisfied, find no allusion to a superna- 
tural being. The historian introduces the account by saying 
«“ Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the 
field ;”’ but I would ask what had the subtilty of the serpent to 
do with the the business, ifthe temptation was wrought by 
a superior intelligent being ? The writer goes on by saying 
‘‘ he (the serpent) said unto the woman, &c.”” Who, I would 
ask, that had never heard of the Christian’s Devil, could pos 
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sibly discover him in this introduction, unless because it is 
recorded a serpent was the tempter; ergo, a supernatufal 
being is the serpent—a curious kind of logic. 

From this account serpents have been supposed to possess the 
faculties of speech and reason previous to the fall; but surely 
this idea must have risen from a want of reflection, and from 
our inattention to the antiquity ofthe history. It is probable 
the writer received his information through the medium of fi- 
gures orsymbolic signs, used to assist the memory in preserving 
traditionary accounts of former times, previous to the know- 
ledge of letters, in the infantine state of man, when the only 
mode they had to convey their ideas to each other was by signs 
and figures, which we call hieroglyphics. 
~ The history before us is evidently a figurative description of 
the conduct of our first parents, and the causes which led to 
the first offence. The serpent is represented as speaking ; in 
like manner, according to the figurative language of the Kast, 
the trees are represented as conversing together. (Judges. ix. 
9.) And David says ‘“ then shall the trees of the wood sing, 
&c.”’ (1 Chron. xiv. 33). But no man would be so foolish as 
to infer from these passages that trees either talked or sung ; 
neither should we infer that the serpent ever had the gift of 
speech, for this plain reason, that in both instances, if taken 
literally, it contradicts the knowledge a#@ experience of all 
ages and countries ; but if weconsider this account as a figura- 
tive description of the reasoning and reflections which passed 
in the eid of Eve, every difficulty is removed. We will 
suppose her observing the manner of the serpent—she sees him 
twist himself round the tree, and eat the furbidden fruit with- 
out sustaining any injury, and the circumstance conveys. 
to her mind this thought, “Thou shalt not surely die.’’ 
That she reasoned from observation may be justly. inferred 
from the sixth verse, “ And when the woman saw thatthe 
tree was good,” &c. then it was “ she took of the fruit and did 
eat. 

It isnot my intention to offer any remarks relative to the 
nature of thefruit, or the effects which followed the eating 
of it, but merely to shew that the tempter was only aserpent 
uninfluenced by any superior being. 

The account is introduced by the subtlety of the serpent— 
*¢ the serpent said (by his actions) unto the woman’—the wo- 
man declares ‘“ the serpent beguiled me,” &c. and the orthodox 
suppose God cursed the serpent, though they say the Devil 
did the mischief. But critics observe, that the word rendered 
“* Because’’ in the fourteenth verse should be rendered, “ a1- 
THOUGH, Which would make the “ Tord God saying to the 
serpent, “ although thou hast done this,” &c, thereby represent= 
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ing to Eve the contemptible nature of the animal by whom she 
had been tempted, not cursing the animal for the unintentional 
effects of its conduct. 

Upon the whole, view this account in which ever way you 
please, itis impossible to discover any thing like a superna- 
tural wicked being concerned in the transactions recorded, 
either out of the serpent or in the serpent. But I know 
Christians are in the habit of explaining this account by the 
twentieth chapter of Revelations, where an angel is represent- 
ed as coming down from heaven. ‘And he laid hold on the 
dragon, that old serpent, which is the Deviland Satan,” &e. 
and chained him; but it is evident the being here spoken of 
is the same that in the 12th chapter is represented as fighting 
in heaven, and being cast out upon the earth; whereas. the 
Devil, whom Christians suppose tempted: Eve, has been on 
this earth actively employed in all manner of wickedness from 
the commencement of the creation. The dragon here spoken 
of, is represented as visible on this earth; whereas the being 
Christians designate by the term Satan or Devil is considered 
as an invisible fallen angel. But let the candid enquirer exa- 
mine the scriptural meaning of the Dragon, and 1 have no 
doubt he will find it designate those worldly powers which have 
supported idolatry, and persecuted the saints of God. 

To conclude, I"would impress upon the minds ef your rea- 
ders, that where the word Devils in the plural occurs in 
the English translation of the Bible, it uniformly, refers to 
Demons, i.e. departed heroes or men, whom the heathen 
deified and worshipped ; of course, were there such a being as 
the Devil, these passages do not refer to that being, conse- 
quently 1 shall pass them unnoticed ; secondly, that the words 
Devil and Satan are not proper names, but appellatives to 
describe the moral qualities of, the person or thing to which 
they are connected, or signify the being adverse or in op- 
position to the thing spoken of, whether it be good or bad; 
thirdly, that throughout the Mosaic account of the Fall, a ser- 
pent is represented as the seducer, neither any fallen angel or 
Devil being mentioned. 

And now, Sir, not being able to find any foundation for the 
belief in a fallen angel, who goes about seeking our destruc- 
tion ; and the words Devil and Satan not being proper names 
of such a being, I shall in my next examine some of the 
passages where those words occur, and endeavour to offer a 
rational solution of them. 


Iremain, your’s, &&c. 
Criro. 


( Alo ) 


THE CHRISTIAN’s REVIEW OF THE 
POLITICAL WORLD. 


“ Tf any man have an ear, let him hear.—He that leadeth into captivity shall 
go into captivity; he that-killeth with the sword must be killed with the sword, 
Here is the faith and patience of the saints.”—Rev. Xiii. 9, 10. 


df hes E events of the last few weeks, so many and so important, 
have, to the superficial politicians of this country, been the 
cause of, unbounded exultation—to the philanthropist of the 
keenest anguish and commiseration, for the sufferings and fol- 
lies of his fellow creatures—and to the Christian of the deepest 
reflection as to what all these things tend. Ranking ourselves 
among the two latter classes, we shall not need an apology for 
jaying before the public our feelings and reflections upon the 
occasion ; yet we feel most forcibly the difficulties of drawing 
the line between such reflections, and an interference with poli- 
tics, with which our publication disclaims all interference. But 
as the people of England profess to be Christians, and the 
great men ofthe nation are anxiously distributing the Bible 
among the common people—a book in which the affairs of na- 
tions are largely spoken of, though never considered asa poli- 
tical book—we may perhaps be excused in treating of the pre- 
sent afiairs of the world, when, like that boék, we have no par- 
ty views, but merely hope to draw moral instruction from pass- 
ing events, and shew to our countrymen the “signs of the 
times” in which we live. And asit is allowed by all Christians 
that the Bible contains prophecies descriptive of the fate of all 
nations, to the very end of time ; that it foretells a period of 
very great calamities—of the destruction of all anti-christian 
and tyrannical governmentsin church and state—ofa time when 
men shall “ beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks—when the nations shall learn warno‘more, 
but the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as_ the 
water covers the place of the seas—and when there shall be one 
king, even Jehovah, over the whole earth” —we say, under these 
circumstances, it cannot be objected to by any Christian, our 
attemptiig to shew them the state of things as connected with 
prophecy—to warn them of their danger, and point out the 
path in which they ought to walk that they may be (Rev. iii. 
10) “kept from the hour of temptation, which shall come 
upon all the world to try them that dwell upon the earth.” 
We think it will not be disputed that there never was a 
period in which ‘so much cause for anxiety existed, as it re- 
pects the prosperity and happiness of our own country, as the 
present. Hyen those who think the most highly of our re- 
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sources, consider our greatest security in perpetual war with 
France, while her present power continues; and that to make 
peace with its present ruler would be signing the death war- 
rant of our country; if then our dangers are so great from 
peace, it may not be unprofitable to inquire what ground we 
have for hope or fear from a continuance of war? For 
a nation, under such circumstances, to hope for final suc- 
cess, it requires that the people be perfectly satisfied with the 
government and their own condition; that they be united as 
the-heart of one man; that their resources be undiminished, 
their government and revenue administered with integrity 
and economy, and above all that the cause they are engaged 
‘in be just, and such as can entitle them to look for the pro- 
tection of heaven. But this latter they can never do, if they 
have themselves been, or are now, the oppressors of others—if 
they have been the first aggressors, or ifthe people and govern- 
ment are corrupt. The ways of God are equal, and he will not 
sanction injustice ; if we have erred as a nation, he has shewn 
how we may recover his favour. (Ezek. xxxiii. 15)—“If the 
wicked restore the pledge, give again that he had robbed, 
walk in the statutes of life without committing iniquity, he 
shall surely live—he shall not die.” But has our country 
done this? We fear not. . Look at our corrupt press, where 
the grossest falsehood and deception is propagated in the sight 
of heaven for base lucre, and when those among them who 
speak the loudest for reform are themselves convicted of core 
ruption! Look at the motion of Sir F. Burdett for an Address 
to the Prince, complaining of grievances, when not one man 
in the House of Commons had sufficient virtue to second it— 
to give it eyen an opportunity of being discussed. If its as- 
sertions were false, discussion would have exposed them; if 
true, the men who profess to be the guardians of our liberty 
ought to have demanded their redress ; but sorry are we to say, 
these things prove too fully the truth of his assertion, “that a 
boroughmonger faction tyrannizes over both king and people, 
and that till this faction is rooted out we never can hope for 
peace or success.” Look also at the corrupt and debauched 
characters about the Court—the inconsistency of all our coun- 
cils—and the extreme blindness of the men who hold the reins 
of government. When success crowns our endeavours, it is 
not the time to make peace—when. we are humbled before the 
enemy, it is equally improper—neither war or peace with 
them are proper times for reform, and it is our duty (they tell 
us) to spend our last pound note to support a Catholic nation, 
while it would be the height of folly to admit our Catholic 
countrymen to participate in the common rights of men and 
citizens! 
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Can these things be just! Can a country so governed ever 
hope for success! Ifto this we add the increase of taxation, 
driven almost to its last shift—the high price of provisions, 
rents, &c.—the want of employment for our manufacturers, 
and the probable establishment of those manufactories_on the 
Continent and America—the picture becomes so alarming as to 
make the friend of his country sicken at the thought. But, to 
increase our wretchedness, we are now plunged into a war 
with America, through the folly of our rulers in their Orders 
of Council, which they have revoked too late, and other pre- 
tensions, which those who know not the resources and energies 
of a people enjoying the blessings of liberty, imagine will 
soon be ended.” God grant that it may! but however ardent 
our wishes, our fears, we confess, preponderate. 

Our only hope of peace depends upon concessions almost 
too great for the proud heart of a blinded and bewildered go- 
vernment to make; yet in their unwillingness to strike, when 
challenged to the fight, they shew some mark of conscious re- 
collection, and seem to say as Macbeth to Macdufi— 


“ Of all men else I have avoided thee: 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charg’d 
With blood of thine already.” 


But the hopes of the government are elated by the war be- 
tween France and Russia, and they tell usthat Buonaparte 
is now drawn into a trap—that Russia will give a deadly blow 
to his power—and that all their plans are successful, while ruin 
and despair alone await the French emperor—that defeated by 
Alexander, his retreat will be cut off by our faithful ally. 
Bernadotte, who will completely annihilate his army ! If ob- 
taining a country containing several millions of people enthu- 
siastically attached to him for restoring their nation, and 
sworn to avenge themselves on his enemy and their despoiler 
and tyrant—if overrunning the Russian territory, driving all 
before him, and seizing or destroying all their works and ma- 
gazines be defeat—then is Napolean most wretchedly unfortu- 
nate; and if flying before the enemy with all these sacrifices 
is victory, then is Alexander most prosperous! But, alas! he 
flies not alone before the arm of Napoleon—it is also before the 
arm of justice, avenging the murders and injuries of the here~ 
tofore insulted and oppressed, but now renovated Poland! 

But in these cases, 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague th’ inventor: This even handed justice 
Commends ih’ ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. Macbeih. 


Prussia has drunk deep of it before, and no doubt all who 
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participated in the crime must be partakers of the punishment. 
Asit respects Bernadotte, let our country beware ; no sooner 
will he have gotten our gold than he will find an excuse for 
making peace with his old master. | believe it is proverbial 
on the Continent, or ought to be, ifexperience can make men 
wise, “that no child can be more easily duped, than can the 
HEoglish government.” 

Buta fresh gleam of hope has now flushed upon this benight- 
ed nation—a victory has been obtained in the Peninsula of 
Spain, which has filled the government with the most in- 
toxicated and extravagant exultation. Wellington, with a 
superior army to Marmont, has gained a victory, and thou- 
sands of our fellow-men, creatures of the same God, and who 
ought to live in love and amity with each other, are butchered 
onthe field of battle—their wives made widows, and their 
children orphans! eleven pieces of cannon have been taken, 
and 7000 prisoners ; for which there have been illuminations 
for three successive nights, and a prayer and thanksgiving of- 
fered up in churches, which is no doubt the production of our 
pious bench ofbishops. In this prayer the Deityis thanked : 
for the success of our armies in Spain and Portugal, and the 
victory is ascribed tohim. If God is, as they say, the only 
cause of their success, to whom is the victory to be ascribed 
when it is given to our enemy? 


‘Let not my weak and erring hand 
Presume thy bolts tothrow, 

Or deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe.” 


In this said prayer, which may be seen in the Port-folio of 
this Magazine, it is said, “ and of thy great mercy, O God! 
open the eyes of our blinded and infatuated enemies, that they 
may see and understand the wickedness they are working. 
Touch éhem with the spirit of remorse; awaken their justice ; 
and correct their inordinate ambition.”” Nota word is said 
of the possibility of any blindness, infatuation, injustice, or 
ambition, on our own part; not a word of the Kast and West 
Indies, and the millions of human beings enslaved, oppressed, 
and kept in ignorance, by this nation—not a word respecting 
the miseries entailed upon the Irish, or of the corruption of 
our rulers, and their injustice and ambition! Thus it is, that the 
people are deceived to their ruin ; not only persuaded that they 
are engaged in a righteous cause, but compelled to tell the 
Deity what, tosay the least, they do not understand. How for- 
cibly does this remind us of the complaint ofthe Almighty by the 
mouth of Jeremiah, respecting the Jewish nation (Jer. v. 30, 
31), “a wonderful and horrible thing is committed tn the land, 
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their means, and my people love to have it so; and what will. 


ye do in the end thereof ?”’ But this victory, we are told, is to 
overthrow the power of Buonaparte, to rescue Spain from bis 
yoke, and to excite all the nations of Europe to combine in 
his utter destruction ; but on what foundation are all these vain 
hopes founded? Has it generally happened that one defeat 
has brought a conqueror to ruin? Look back at the time 
when every army the French had in the field were defeated, 
and when the same. consequences were predicted; yet have 
we seen them rising from such ruin to the mighty power that 
alarms, terrifies, and subdues all Europe. Should they suc- 
ceed in Russia, though every man they have in Spain were 
destroyed, soon would they be able to return with redoubled 
forces as conquerors. 

It has long appeared to us the policy of Buonaparte to pro- 
long the contest in Spain and Portugal, as, in addition to the 
war it makes upon our finances, it keeps our army employed, 
so that we cannot act successfully against him in any other 
quarter; for were it not his policy so to act, can any man be 
blind enough to suppose, that if he carried those armies into 
Spain which he has taken to Russia, any thing which Spain or 
England could do, would prevent either its compleat subjec- 
tion or destruction. But we look farther than the views. of 
Buonaparte—he is only an instrument, like other tyrants, 
an instrument in the hands of Deity, to deal out a righteous 
retribution on offending and guilty nations. Pad he sue- 
ceeded at firsi in establishing his brothey on the throne of 
Spain, it would have been a blessing to them instead of a pu- 
nishment—had he succeeded in the first or second campaign, 
the advantage would have been great to that nation—but by 
the alternate suecess of the rival parties the contending armies 
ravage the country, and whether victory or defeat, the afflic- 
tions of the people are increased ; and we see the righteous 
hand of heaven avenging on that guilty nation the sufferings 
and oppressious their country had inflicted on the South Ame- 
ricans; thus teaching to surrounding nations this just princi- 
ple, that, “* whatsoever a nation sows, that also shail it reap.” 
The Spaniards laid claim to Mexico and Peru—under the au- 
thority of the pope they persuaded or compelled the kings of 
those countries to convey their right and title tothem ; and 
under this pretence, destroyed or enslaved the inhabitants of 
the country! Mark, gentle reader, and compare the conduct 
of Buonaparte to the Spaniards with that.of the Spaniards te 
the South Americans ; and while you admire the righteous 
andeven handed justice of the Deity toward them, tremble 
and repent for your own country, when you trace its history 
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in foreign parts. Andas it respects Portugal, if you want 
to justify the ways of heaven in her sufferings, look to her 
oppressions in the Eastand West Indies, as depicted by Ray- 
nal,and after this read the history of all oppressive powers 
that have existed, together with their fall, and you will Le 
compelled to exclaim, with the Psalmist, “ righteous are thy 
judgments, O God!” for he makes use of the blindness and 
‘oppression of one nation to punish and correct the same 
crimes in another, thereby expanding the human intellect, 
teaching man the advantage of being just, and the inevitable 
result of injustice and oppression; and thus he says to all 
nations, in the language of the prophet (Jer. ix, 23) * let not 
the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man 
glory in his might; let not the rich man glory in his riches, 
but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he wnderstandeth and 
knoweth that fam the Lord, which exercise loving kindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in the earth, for in these things I 
delight, saith the Lord.” 

But what would be the advantage to Spain and mankind at 
large, if we succeed in driving Buonaparte out of that land? 
The restoration of Ferdinand the VIIth, and the Cortes, to- 
gether with the Inquisition! Ferdinand, the weakest of men, 
who, after proving himself unfit to govern, meanly sold his 
crown and people to Buonaparie! What good have the 
Cortes done? Some wise and other very foolish things ; among 
the latter they have decreed that no religion shall be tolerated 
_ but the Roman Catholic; of course, we are fighting to esta-« 
blish what God by the mouth of all his holy prophets has 
threatened to destroy, with severe denunciations against all 
who bold out the helping hand to prevent that destruction. 
Here surely is matter tor serious reflection to every Protest- 
ant, to every believer in_the truths of Christianity—that this 
nation is supporting a bigotted, intolerant,-and anti-christian 
power, over whose destruction God has called all his people 
to rejoice (Rev. xviii. 20.), and “ an angel is represented as 
extolling the righteousness of God for her destruction.” 
(xvi. 5, 6.) “ Thou art righteous, O Lord! because thou 
hast judged thus; for they have shed the blood of saints and 
prophets, and thou hast given them blood to drink, for they 
are worthy!” Can any one doubt to whom this alludes, that 
remembers the Holy Inquisitions of Rome, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, with all their dreadful enormities? And the church of 
England have uniformly declared, that these passages related 
to the church of Rome and her adherents; vet for the re- 
establishment of these powers are we now fighting, and grind- 
ing our own people to powder. Oh, Englishmen! our hearts 
are grieved for your folly—our fears are great, that unless you 
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repent of this iniquity; you, with them, must partake of “ the 
cup of the fury of the Lord, which is to be poured out without 
mixture on ail the anti-christian powers. Was it not enough 
that in your religious establishments you too far assimilated 
yourselves to the “¢ Whore of Babylon,” but that you must 
wage war in her defence? : 
While thus we contemplate with awe and admiration the 
justice of the Most High, “in destroying those that have 
destroyed the earth,” we feel for. them as.men, and would 
‘guard our country from the like necessity. As a tyrant we 
despise Napoleon; but we would not be so blind as to view 
him only as a tyrant—we see him as an instrument in the 
hands of God—and whatever means or instruments he uses, 
we know his ways are all just, and the end must be benevo- 
lent; and that if he makes ‘‘ the wicked his scourge, and the 
oppressor the rod of his indiguation,” he will afterwards pu- 
nish them ; for the wicked and the oppressor shal] never go 
free. We see then from the whole of the events passing before 
us the hand of the Almighty! We will adore and submit; 
but will still watch the operation of his hand, that we may 
learn wisdom, rejoicing in hope of that time when the lion 
shall lay down with the lamb, when every man shall sit under 
his own vine, and his own fig tree, and none shail make hjm 
afraid ; for God himself has promised that he wiJl accomplish 
this!!! 
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EXTRACT FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 


JUST MANUFACTURED, ; 

A Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to the God of Peace and Mercy, for the late glos 
rious slaughter and bloodshed of our Fellow Creatures near Salamanca ; and 
ordered to be used by all the foolish Peopiz in their Churches and Chapels throughoué 
England and Wales onthe 23rd of August, 1812. 

RACIOUS God, accept, we implore thee, the praises and thanksgivings of a 
grateful nation, for the successes thou hast repeatedly vouchsafed to the 

allied army, in Portugal and Spain, and especially forthe signal victory recent- 
ly obtained in the neighbourhood of Salamanca. Thine, O God, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the victory, and the majesty ;. without thee, there is neither 
success in the wisdom, nor strength in the courage of man: the skill of the 

Captain, and the obedience of the Soldier, are thine. Direct our hearts,O God! 

so to exult in victory, that we forget not whence it cometh ; so to use it, that we 

provoke not thy heavy displeasure against us. Continue we pray thee, thy favour 
and protection to our Captams, and Soldiers, and Allies.. Unite their counsels 

and prosper their enterprises for the general good. And of thy greatmercy, O 

God! open the eyes of our blinded and infatuated enemies; that they may see 

and understand the wickedness they are working. Touch them with the spirit 

of remorse ; awaken their justice ; and correct theiy inordinate ambition ; so 
that at thy appomted time, and under thy good providence, the miseries of war 
may cease, and destructions be brought to a perpetual end. These prayers and 
thanksgivings we humbly submit to thy divine Majesty, in the name and through 
the mediation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. if 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


REFLECTIONS BY MOONLIGHT. 
THE Moon across my lonely path 
Her mild and chequer’d beams had thrown, 
Bright twinkling stars adorn’d her train, 
And with their sweetest radiance shone. 


The village bells struck on my ear, ° 
_ And soften’d by the distance seem'd, 

While from a dark and shad’wy cloud 
A bright and silv’ry lustre stream’d. 


And as again the pealing notes 

Broke on the ear, and swell’d to heaven, 
Like soft aerial music flow’d, 

And floated on the breath of ev’n. 


E’en as they louder swell’d the air, 
Or Reh’d along the passing breeze, 

They bid the heart its cares forego, 
And lull’d the mind to pensive ease, 


Charm’d by the stillness of the scene 
Whose simple beauty touch’d my heart, 
1 blest the source of iife, who gave 
Such simple beauties void of art s 


1 blest the hand ‘which gave the eve, 
Which fram’d the sily’ry lanscape round, 
Whose works had taught my breast to glow 
With gratitude and love profound. 


Eve’s breezy calm had lull’d each care, 
Had stol’n away each anxious sigh; 

¥ wish’d that all the human race 
Might be that hour as blest as I. 


Methought I saw that very hour, 
Or else ’twas Fancy’s airy dream, 
Emp’rors and Cady by their pomp, 
To wander by the moon’s pale beam. 


Ambition left his darling height, 

Faction from courts and cities flew, 
Guilt rais’d his half-abashed head, 

And Vengeance join’d the motley crew. 


The beauteous scene scarce met their view, 
Ere pale affrighted Vengeance fied ; 
Guilt, trembling, to some murky cell 


Flew back to hide his hated head. 
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Ambition ¢lar’d his eyes around, 
Bat nought to please his soul could find, 
Thenturning back with haughty steps ; 
He sought the heights he left behind. 


Emp’rors and kings no joy could taste, 
_ When no base flatt’rers crown’d their train, 
Where Conscience exil’d long from courts 
Within their breast resumes her reign. 
Conscience that with it’s still small voice, 
_ Unheard midst crouds, or heard in vain, 
‘Tells them of deeds of blackest dye-- 
Tells them of thousands they have slain. 
That instant dash’d the pealing bells 
Louder along the springing gale, 
Dissolv’d bright Fancy’s magic spell, 
Destroy’d hex web of texture frail. 


Then fickle Mem’ry brought to mind 
As the glad sounds were wafted near, 

The joyful notes were meant to hail 
Proud Vict’ry inher mad career. 


No more the moon beams charin’d my sight, 
The village bells could please no more, 
‘They only seem’d to ring the knell 
Of wretches slain midst fields of gore. 


{ only heard thé matron’s sigh, 
The widow’s tears, the orphan’s moans, 
'- The battle’s rage, the din of war, ° 
And mangled armies’ dying groans. 


And yet for this the crowded streets, 
Erelong with blazing lamps will glow: 
for this the Muse alaurel wreath : 
Will twineto crown the victer’s brow. 


Ye warriors, have ye seen the couch 
Where the pale widow weeps unknown, 

Where helpless children mourn their sire, 
No viclory can their loss atone ? 


O!-if ye have, and ye have hearts, 

Then let the sight your wrath assuage, 
Let pity melt the reeking steel, | 

And stay the battle’s cruel rage... 


One thought my troubled bosom sooth’d, 
Though all’s not shown to human sight, 
I knew that God rul’d each event 
I knew that all he did was right. 


Aug. 1812. M. A. TA 
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To THE PUBLIC. 

The Rise and Fall of the Papal Power, the effects of its 
tyrammy arid persecution, the late exertions of all the Anti- 
christian kingdoms in its support, the remoyal of the Turkish 
empire, and the opinions of the learned Jews and Christians 
on the character and coming of the Messiah, are subjects 
largely discassed in the present work. 

Thiat the Spirit of enquiry into Future Events, so far as they 

‘zre connected with the Prophecies, was never more prevalent 
than at present, we have daily Experience ; so just is the Ob- 
servation in a celebrated Journal, “* that nothing written upon 
the subject of Prophecy now remains long upon the shelves, or 
even upon the stalls of the meanest booksellers.” This increas- 
ing disposition does not originate in idle curiosity, but im a lau- 
dable anxiety, instigated by the Devastations of War and the 
Revolutions of Empires, which involuntarily excite our atten- 
tion ;—but as it is to be lamented that frantic enthusiasm Has 
shewn itself ina number of vain pretenders to the Spint of Pro- 
phecy, to the scandal of Religion; to counteract Delusion and 
establise Truth upon the Law andthe Testimony, is the pur- 
pose of this Work. Its Selections are the result of many years 
iabours not from afew Writers of thisor that nation, or party, 
but from anu whose sentiments on these subjects have been 
handed down to Posterity. Not trusting to the opinion or au- 


thority of any Individual, we may now avail ourselves of the . 


learning and experience of ages : because ‘in the multitude of 
Counsellors there is safety.” That many of these differ in 
particular points must be admitted; but to find them all agree- 
ing inthe great outline, as to the ultimate Issue, the Time, and 
even the Place, where the predicted Destruction of the Anti- 
christian Kingdoms, will be completed, is truly astonishing. 
These Enquiries having been carried on by Divines of all deno- 
sminations in past ages, by no means interfere with the Faith 
necessary to salvation ; and as when the Judgments of Ged are 
ahroad in the Earth, the Inhabitants willlearn Righteousness, 
these Propuetic Recorps of A TrhousanD YEARS may not 
be lost upon those who may discern the Signs of the Times. 

As the cumbrous voluntes of individual commentators on the 
Prophecies still scll dear, though often calculated to maintain a 
private opinion, it is needless to insist upon the superior value’ of 
a Work which embraces the opinions of all, and is, notwith- 
standing, ata very INFERTOR Price, not to mention the gratifi- 
cation which the Serious Enquirer.and the Curious Investigator 
may receive from a copious store of moral, philosophical, and 
sacred erudition, never before collected. 
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CONDITIONS, , 

I. This Work to be published in Weekly Numbers, containing 24 
Paces of Leiter Press. Price 8d. ‘ 

If. Yo be comprised in about 16 Numbers, and to form One hand- 
some Volume, Oetavo. 

* * Coramunications for this Work, especially Extracts*from scarce 
poy éec. are requested to be addressed to the Editor, at the Pub- 
lisher’s, 
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